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РКЕЕАСЕ 


Tuts book is an attempt to express the dissatisfaction of increas- 
ing numbers of parents with the public education system today. It 
is a call for action now. If the education of our children matters to 

Lie education of our children matters to 


us, we n.ust realise that conditions in our school are not good enough. 
( 


Much has been done since the war, but with the increasing number 


of children coming into the schools a far greater effort will be needed 
to overcome the le; 


‘the trail of cheap 

We spend £350 
lot; but when we 
has gone to educa 
has been starved ii 


gacy of long neglect. Thé crux of our problem is 
ness which has dogged the elementary school’. 

millions a year on public education. It sdunds a 
compare the share of the nation’s income which 


tion in the last fifty years, we see how this service 
п comparison with others. 


Proportion of National Income Spent г 
by Central and Local Authorities оп: 


Igro/11 1951/2 
Education 155% 33% 
Health 019% 3:75% 


© proportion spent on health fifteenfold, 
І у Б to see the proportion spent on education 
increased just over twofold. 


three per cent. of its income on the 
А red who are taught in its schools. It is 
for this reason that while fees rise and waiting lists lengthen in the 
independent Schools, overcrowding for work and play increases 
yearly in the State’s schoo) 


This book describes the schools as they are—at their best and 
their worst. It suggests Ways in which they can be made better. 
Finally this book 


i attempts to focus the interest, the criticisms and 
the ideals of parents about these our children's schools, It shows how 
we can take efiective action to make our will felt, 


lv 


РАКТ 1 
ТНЕ SCHOOLS AS THEY ARE 


CHAPTER ONE 


‘WHAT IS SCHOOL КЕ?” 


As our child climbs feom pram to walking we begin to ask: What 
is school like? Many of us have probably been conscious of the 
neighbeuring school for some time. The unmistakable clamour of 
many children playing in a small space has probably been a regular 
reminder of its existence. 

The first question we have to decide is at what age shall our child 
start school. In these days of the immensely enlarged generation ôf 
post-war childrefi, it is very unlikely that we shall be able to find a 
place in school for him before he ise five years old. In the whole 
country there are only about 450 nursery schools in their own sepa- 
rate buildings. But in case you are able to make the choice, here are 
some@aspects of the problem you may like to consider. 

About the value of nursery schools and classes there are divided 
opinions. There is no doubt, I think, that for any mother who does 
not have to go out to work, and who has the minimum of indoor 
and outdoor space (even if only a balcony) the two-to-three-year- 
old child is happier pottering about in his own home with His 
familiar odds and ends, than in the most modern nursery, with the 
grandest toys ever seen. By four years old, however, the picture has 
in most cases very definitely changed. The need for other children 
with whom to play has by then become so strong that a nursery 
school or class can offer something of real value. Not only are there 
Opportunities for physical adventure and experiment, climbing, 
swinging, sliding and building, which we cannot hope to provide in 
our own homes, but the early lessons in co-operation, the stimulus 
and satisfaction of new ideas and skills, and the orderly routine of 
play, ‘work’, rest and meals, all combine to lay a very worth-while 
foundation for real school at five. . 

There are three main types of provision for children under five. 

The Nursery School has its own separate building and playground, 

"especially designed and built for the needs of. very young children. 
Low furniture, trestle beds, french windows and ample indoor and 
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outdoor space are some of the main points. The school is in charge 
of a teacher who has been specially trained in nursery-school work. 
She will have one or two assistants according to the size of the school. 
The mid-day dinner and rest are important parts of the nursery- 
school day. The hours are usually from 9.30 to 3.30. Р 

The Nursery Class is а much more common but less satisfactory 
form of school for the under-five. It is found in a primary school, 
but not in its own building. Often two classrooms have been thrown 
into one to make one large space. The children usually have their 
own playground, washing and lavatory arrangements, separate 
from the rest of the school. The staffing is exactly the same as in a 
Nursery Sckool. So is the routine, in so far as the more restricted 
space allows. Children cannot be accepted in a nursery class before 
the age of three, but they can enter a Nurse-y School at two. 
. The Day Nursery. The Nursery School and class must not be con- 
fused with the day nursery. The latter is run by the local authority 
Health Department and not by the Education Authority. It exists 
to help mothers who have to go out to work and is definitely a social 
and not an educational service. It can accept babies from birth till 


sive years old, is open from 8 a.m. until 6 p.m., and is staffed by 
nurses who care for the under-twos and by trained wardens, but not 
by teachers. 


As our child’s fifth birthday 


approaches we shall be thinking of 
the next, or most probably th 


€ first step, in his school life. Where he 
goes will in all probability be decide 


d by what school is n»arest. 
What will this school in fact be like? If we live in a town it may be a 
large red-brick, three-storied building. If we live in a village it may 
be a small grey single-storied building. Or it may be anything be- 
tween these two. 
` Every child goes through three main Stages, or phases, in his 
school life. The first phas 


й € will be from five to seven years old in 
what is known as the Infant Department. From seven to 
children are in a Junior School. At elev 


one of the various types of Secondary School. The Infant and Junior 
Schools are together known as the Primary School. There are often 
separate heads for the Infant and Junior Departments, but some- 
times, especially in small Schools, there is one for the combined 
Primary School. 


eleven 
еп years they will pass into 
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I. The Large Urban Primary School 

When the time finally arrives for us {0/36 
the Infants Department and put our cHi® 
Primary School, we will cross an asphalt 
surrounding brick wall. The door by which 
be small and unimposing, and the corrido 
tiles even more so. The headmistress's room ҮН п 
we shall usually find her business-like and efficient. Unless we are 
unlucky, she will turn out to be a real friend, a person of wisdom 
and sympathy. 

After the formalities are over, we shall probably be invited to 
look round the school. The hall, we shall find, is the, centre of the 
school life: it will have a block or lino floor, tall windows at either 
or both ends, probablyea stage or platform, and certainly a piano in 
one corner. The classrooms will probably open off it on both sides. 
They will be plain, square rooms, with maybe dull-coloured walls 
and windows without curtains. But we shall find, if we are fortunate, 
that the teacher has done much to brighten them. The furniture 
will be light, low tables and chairs. The walls will be gay with 
children’s paintings. We shall see sand-trays, toys, ‘Wendy’ houses 
(dolls’ houses large enough for little children to play in), materials 
for painting, bright cards and posters from which children can learn 
the beginnings of reading, writing and arithmetic. There will be 
book-cases, aquaria, and a ‘nature table’ full of flowers the children 
have brought. The atmosphere will be easy yet busy and purposeful; 
every child will be occupied, and the teacher will be moving quietly 
hither and thither, unobtrusive but helpful. 

If we are less lucky the class will be seated in serried rows of desks 
listening—or pretending to listen—to a formal lesson from a teacher 
with a rather too strident voice. The walls will be bare except per- 
haps for a dusty print of ‘The Stag at Bay’ or Elijah. The atmo- 
sphere will be dead, restrictive, and lacking purpose. That type of 
classroom is today happily rare, but it does exist. What we are most 
likely to find is something between these two extremes. 

The cloakrooms will probably worry us. These ‘tliree-deckers’ are 
old buildings, dating from an age when architects apparently 
thought children rarely needed to wash or go to the lavatory and 
regarded space for hanging clothes as an extravagant extra. So the 
cloakroom is usually extremely congested, hot water is non-existent, 
and the toilets—old-fashioned and too few in number—are out of 
doors on the other side of the playground. р 

То sum up our impressions of the big urban Primary School, to 
which most of our children go, we have, on the credit side, an 
efficient and usually sympathetic teaching staff which, though vary- 
ing in age and experience, has in common a good knowledge of the 
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rxeds of young children, and of the way to handle them. We have 
also the advantage of up-to-date equipment and teaching apparatus. 
On the debit side must be put first the size of the classes. There will 
too often be at least forty children in an infants’ class today. In 1952 
there were 35,163 infant and junior classes exceeding that number— 
nearly one in every three; and most of these were in town schools. 

The Ministry of Education's Regulations permit forty children in 
a primary-school class. For teacher and child alike we know as parents 
that that is at least ten too many. We must campaign for a maximum 
ofthirty, thenumberallowed in secondary schools. 

In these large classes the more alert child is distracted and ex- 
hausted by the sheer numbers, and the slower child cannot get the 
individual attention it needs. The teacher is under perpetual strain, 
knowing that excessive numbers make it physically impossible for 
her to meet the varied needs of her class and to put into practice 

ng. ` 
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ools in new and appro riate buildings. They 
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which infants. towards eliminating the ‘all-age’ village school in 
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But let us look at the actual bricks and mortar. The typical villages 
school is a one-storied building in grey stone or red brick, with fall 
narrow gothic windows which indicate its ecclesiastical origin. It was 
built by the Church, which still owns it, though today it is wholly 
maintained by the local education authority. Surrounding it is а 
small gravel playground. Tar paving or asphalt is the exception 
rather than the rule. This unsurfaced gravel is a great menace to 
knees, notonly in playtime but also in open-air physical education 
(and there is no room indoors for this). Moreover, the playground 
is usually so poorly drained that in winter it becomes a mass of pools 
and mud. Across the way, the outdoor lavatories may still (in 1952) 
be of the board-and-bucke® type. 

These village schools often consist of only one large room, divided 
by a reasonably solid pagtition which can be moved back for special 
occasions. Alternatively, a small room may have been built on to the 
side of the large one. For any number of children over twenty-five, 
two teachers are allowed, so the school is usually divided into two 
classes. One side is furnished and equipped as an Infants’ Room for 
the fives-to-sevens. If there is a small room the Infants will be in this. 
On the other side is the Junior class for the sevens-to-elevens. Al. 
though classes ате usually reasonably small, and a considerable 
amount of individual teaching can be done in these small schools, 
there is no doubt that the wide age range (say fifteen or twenty 
children between seven and eleven) means that there is an absence 
of competition and companionship among children of the same 
age. 

The loss is felt in the absence of organised games as much as in 
the actual class work. With but a score or so of children between 
seven and eleven, half boys and half girls, it is clearly impossible to 
organise football, cricket or basketball. Be it said however that very 
many parents feel very keenly that it is better for the young children 
to be in their own village school, however small, than to face the 
tiring bus journey, often in wet clothes, which results where attempts 
have been made to centralise the primary children in l bigger groups 
and better buildings. ^ 

The answer here is not to close the village schools, but for the 
Government of the day to help the Local Authorities to make an all- 
out effort at rebuilding and re-modelling their village schools. Of 
these the Church Schools are in outstanding need of improvement. 
At present no funds are available for rebuilding these old schools, 
and unless Government policy is changed there will be none before 
at least 1960. This means that there will be no new schools in villages 
for ten years. Must we wait as long as that? Of course not: if we 

^insist that tht job must be done, the money, the labour and the 
materials will be forthcoming. 
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all. The Medium-sized School 


2, of 5,365 Infants’ Schools or separately organised de- 
Ert dama ка between 100 and 300 children. ha: 
proportion of combined Infant and Junior and of separate Juni 
schools was not so large, but of a total of just over 18,000 Primary 
schools of all kinds, almost 8,000 were of this size. So, unless you АС 
in a village or a heavily populated town area, the chances are tha 
your child will enter one of these medium-sized schools. А 

Т call these schools *medium-sized' by comparison with, for ex- 
ample, the 964 Infants! schools containing more than 300 children— 
there was in 1952 even one with over goo!—but I do want to em- 
phasise that,.for Infants at any rate, they are too large. Little child- 
ren should be in little schools, For Infants, three classes of not more 
than thirty children each is quite enough. 

These medium-sized Primary sch 
architecture, and amenities, They 
similar to the one just described, 
four rooms instead of one or two, 
three-decker building containing 


ools are extremely various in age, 
range from larger village. schools, 
except that they contain three or 
to the whole of one floor in a vast 

altogether a thousand or more 
children. But in medium-sized towns, and often on the fringes of 
large towns, perhaps the typical medium-sized school is the one 
which was originally an Elementary school containing, say, 300 to 
400 children of all ages between five and fourteen, and which has 
now been divided into two departments, Infant and Junior, each 


of which will contain anything between 200 and 300 children, or 
even more, 


he case. These sc 
brick, апа so do not le 


case the playground Spa: 
especially as a ] 


round a quad le of arden, 
the classrooms forming the four si chs 


or enclosed corridor, Quite pleasant, these 1 
compared with the po 
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are now in use. Those of us who live in new housing estates, or near 
the site of a school demolished in the war, have had the thrilling 
experience of seeing one of these lovely schools rising up. ‘Long; low 
and light’ is the chief impression of a first view. Most are in so- 
called light construction, though a few are semi-hutted. Essentially 
they catch and embody the contemporary attitude towards young 
children’s needs. (They will, no doubt, be superseded in time by 
new ideas expressed in new building forms.) In this, as in almost all 
else, they are unlike their Victorian ancestors. The great brick-and- 
flint three-decker buildings would neither fall down nor wear out. 
Modern educational ideas have had to be practised in them despite 
the setting. The setting of these post-war schools encourages and 
enhances modern practices and ideas. e 

It may seem curious to put the plumbing of a building first in a 
description of its attractions. There is no doubt however that the 
washing and lavatory arrangements of these new schools present 
the greatest contrast of all to those provided in the old schools; and 
this to parents and teachers alike will perhaps be the most welcome 
change. Hanging space for clothes is arranged in recesses off the 
corridors. Seats and shoe-holes are provided. In some schools special 
rooms are set aside for drying wet coats and mackintoshes; and» in 
most hot pipes‘run through the cloakrooms, where pegs are reason- 
ably spaced, so that one child's clothes do not touch another’s. 
Wash-places are separate, with hot water, its temperature often 
thermostatically controlled, to each low porcelain basin. The toilets 
ar@widely dispersed in small groups near the classrooms. As every- 
where in the school walls, doors, and fitments are bright with gay 
colours. 

The halls have low platforms, and often french windows opening 
out into the playground. A folding shutter conceals the hatch and 
hot-plate through which the dinner is served from the adjoining 
kitchen. This is a model of labour-saving and hygienic device. The 
classrooms do not open off the hall, as in the old plan, and so dis- 
turbance of hall activities like physical training, dancing, and sing- 
ing by children coming and going from the classrooms is avoided. 
These classrooms are beautifully lit and decorated іп pastel shades 
of blue, pink and yellow. Long low shelves and lockers make space 
for nature collections, aquaria and plasticine and clay models, thus 
allowing the children easily to lay aside and reach again their work 
and play materials. Strips of cork material make pinning-up of 
children’s paintings easy. A store-room for large toys and apparatus 
adjoins each infants’ classroom. Often french windows open directly 
on to the playground. 

Lightness and brightness are created by the widespread use of 
glass in walls, doors and partitions, in addition to the large 
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windows. The open, light stairways are a feature of these new schools 
which contrasts most vividly with the dark, narrow, stone stairs, 
with their institutional brown tiles and heavily barred windows, 
of earlier schools. 

It is perhaps in the playgrounds that the playful imagination of 
the designers of these lovely schools has had the greatest scope. Every 
scrap of green grass, every tree and bush, every intriguing corner 
and slope has been preserved. True there are the essential areas of 


dry surface, but what a contrast these playgrounds are to the old 
prison yards of the nineteenth-century schools! 


ing-stones leading up a little grassy 
and nearby a reconstructed bomb ruin 


| of the countryside, This i 
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= э 
groups at low tables. The Headmistress of such a school, when fold 
by an anxious mother that she was worried about her little girl 
having her dinner at school, *because of the manners', was able to 
reply, ‘Why? Does she throw her food on the ground ?? 

On the other hand, where there is not a proper dining-room, or 
insufficient accommodation, so that the dinner has to be served in 
two or more shifts, social training is difficult though teachers often 
make gallant efforts to give it in the worst physical conditions. 

In deciding whether children shall stay to dinner at school, 
parents can be confident that the food is almost always excellent. 
The atmosphere and standard of behaviour at the meal will vary 
widely, sometimes because of the physical conditions in which it is 
served, and sometimes „because of the people who organise, super- 
vise and serve the meal. One visit to a school dinner will be sufficient 
to determine whether it is well run or not. 

But the Family Allowances Act, 1946, promised free mid-day 
meals. Yet the cost of school meals to parents has steadily increased, 
until now (1953) it is gd. a meal. The last increase, from 7d to 94., 
resulted in a very considerable reduction in the number of children 
taking meals. Ала, of course, it was just the children who most 
needed the meals whose parents decided they could no longer afford 
them. е 


CHAPTER TWO 


“THEY DO NOTHING BUT PLAY’ 


Onr often hears it said: "They do nothing but play at school 
nowadays’, ‘What I want to know is when Johnny will learn to read’, 
"It was very different when I was at school. We had to get it right’— 
What is this change that has taken place in recent years in methods 
of teaching young children? у " 

The old Elementary Code of the 1870 Act defined education in 
narrow terms. ‘Efficient elementary instruction in reading, writing 
and arithmetic’ was considered to be sufficient to make the children 
of the illiterate masses into efficient workmen for the factories of the 
Industrial Revolution. Certainly, the emphasis upon literacy was 


пёсеѕѕагу; as late аз 1860 only one child in eight was learning to 
read and write. But we have come far from the дау when the mass 
conquest of illiteracy had to be the prime 


< aim of the schools. Today 
England is among the most highly literate countries in the world. 


The Infant School 


y 


The modern methods of teaching in Infant Schools are in vivid 
contrast to the experiences of pioneering teachers half a century ago. 
Miss Clara' Grant (a teacher and social worker) has described a 
typical school of the time. 


ge gloomy building in a slum 


10 
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destroyed the surface symmetry of the class than for а real offence—, 
Hundreds of whippings recorded under *disobedience" in tlfose 
days were given for “Васе”, to say nothing of the thousands never 
recorded at all. . . ." 

It was the revolt of the pioneering teachers like Miss Grant, who 
sometimes blamed themselves for ‘caring too much’, that laid the 
foundations of the ‘free activity’ methods of teaching in Infant 
Schools which we take for granted today. 

Let us remember, if we are tempted to think of the past as the 
*good old days', that apart from its failure to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the child's character, the educational system also 
failed to achieve even its very limited aim. In 1890 only one-third 
of the children in London's schools reached beyond Standard III— 
which is about equivalent to a nine-year-old level of work today. 
Illiteracy among recruits in 1914 was estimated at over 10 per cent. 
It is interesting to compare the statement made by the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office in the House of Commons in December 
1943, ‘Just under 14 per cent. of the men enlisted into the army in 
the last year and a half are illiterate’. By 1952 the proportion was 
considerably smaller. A fall of nearly 100 per cent. in illiteracy ip 
thirty years is no mean tribute to the freer methods of teaching in 
the Infant and Junior Schools which have been gradually spreading 
over the past half-century and which аге almost universal today. 

The new methods of teaching and learning in Primary Schools 
haveelargely derived from the great advance made during recent 
years in understanding the intellectual and emotional growth and 
needs of young children. It has been found that if the emotional 
phases of a child can be recognised and his needs satisfied, his in- 
tellectual development will be much surer and more satisfactory. 
What in plain terms are these phases of growth in an average child, 
and how can they be tied up with his progress in school? 

It is common knowledge to parents and teachers alike that a child 
never works so well as when he is enthusiastically interested. Modern 
‘free activity’ methods of teaching attempt to tap this enthusiasm at 
its source. The passion which girls from four to seven have for making 
houses and playing with dolls can be used to help them to learn the 
beginnings of numbers and reading as well as to develop their 
maternal sense and give them a taste for good materials and choice 
colours. By playing at shop children learn about weights and 
measures and money. Because such ‘lessons’ rouse children's interest 
and co-operation, they are more readily learnt than when, as under 
the old way, they are drilled into children by dull repetitive means 
which aroused their antagonism, and, worse, their sense of boredom. 

^ The dominating interest of the seven-to-eleven-year-old is that 
of being the maker and creator of something new—soraething which 
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wis his own. Most children of this age get intense delight from CR 
ment which is, according to a famous Report on the Primary Schoo 
(published in 1931), ‘visible, tangible, and above all immediate . 
Junior children have been described as little workmen, looking out 
for jobs to do, but largely incapable of finding them for themselves. 
The School provides the jobs, and the tools with which to do them. 
Provided they can do the job, youngsters of this age do not much 
mind what the job is, and they will take with equal readiness to such 


tools as figures, letters, and ideas, as they do to hammers, nails, 
paint, brushes and balls. 

"Those of us who have lived in close contact with children between 
five and eleyen have noticed 
with other children as ара! 


impulses of small bo 


ain and muscle, Curiosity, con- 
Structiveness and self-assertion, then, are the vital forces at wark in 
children at this age. How does the school today harness and use 
these forces to tea 5 


such subjects as History, Сеортар 
First let us look at the all-impor 
Tt is all-important, for li 
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reading books—all full of pictures—which are to be found on the, 
shelves or in the "library corner. By seven the desire to know the 
contents of that fascinating book about trains, or birds, or flowers, 
in the class library will have enabled many to read simple prose and 
verse fairly fluently. But do not be discouraged if your child has not 
progressed so far; many experienced teachers believe that eight is 
the more usual age for a child to start reading to himself for pleasure. 
What is essential is to realise that the ‘right’ age, the ‘psychological 
moment’ for beginning to read differs with every child. This is what 
the teacher is on the look-out for. Once the interest and ability of a 
child shows that that moment has been reached, then he requires 
systematic teaching and imtensive practice. For both, reasons the 
personal relationship between teacher and child is supremely im- 
portant. Where this is gapd, the child will get on fast; where itis not, 
progress will be slow, or even harmfully hindered. That is a main 
reason why smaller classes are essential. 

Two dangers must be avoided by the teacher. By trying to get a 
child to read before he is ready, an attitude of hostility and resistance 
may be created which will later prove a grave obstacle to fluency. 
But if when he is ready the child misses ‘systematic teaching and 
intense practice’ che may never read up to his true ability. What 
teachers in Infant Schools do is to discover when each child's mind is 
ready for reading, and then push ahéad hard with the basic prac- 
tice. We can help very much at this stage at home, first by seeing 
that eur children attend as regularly as possible, and second by 
encouraging them to read, by stimulating their natural interest in 
reading in every possible way, not only by giving them interesting 
books, but also by helping them to make out street names, advertise- 
ments and so on, which all give excellent practice in reading. 


^ 


The Junior School 


With writing and number work the processes are very much the 
same as in reading. Different ways are tried of arousing the child's 
interest. Some classes bind together in a little book the writing efforts 
of all the children, so that each feels he has made Z contribution. 
Others keep individual diaries in which the child's anxiety to tell 
about the dog-fight he saw yesterday in the street, or how ‘Mummy 
has bought me a new party-dress', impels him to write something. 
The spelling and the form of the letters can be improved gradually, 
as long as the basic ‘desire to write’ is present. In number work, 
keeping shop, measuring the playground, and later making maps 
and plans of the neighbourhood, are some of the ways in Which the 
‘point of it all’—which used to be so obscure—is rapidly seen and 

*appreciated, • 
In the junior school projects, in which all the children take a part, 
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„ате devised to teach history, geography, nature study and so on. 
These projects—such as, for example, building an Indian or a 
medieval village—bring in at once many subjects which used to be 
taught separately in the curriculum. They also use in appropriate 
ways the abilities of each and every child, so that both the quick and 
slow contribute to the whole. The aim is to create a situation in 
which children are eager to be taught, because their instinctive 
interests are being fed and their imagination stimulated. 

Other common activities in а Primary School which have a very 
important educational value are model-making, puppet shows, play- 
acting, festivals of mime and dancing, simple weaving and model- 
ling in clay, making and playing on bamboo pipes. All are intended 
to draw out and develop children’s natural powers. 

When we see the happy satisfied faces of children in schools run 
on these lines, I think we Parents must feel that there is something 
more fundamental at work than the apparent ‘playing about’. But let 
us make no mistake about the conditions which are vital to the success- 
ful working out in practice of these ideas. One is a reasonable size of 
class, another is an adequate and convenient building, and the third 
well-trained teachers with sympathetic understanding of children. 
These matters will be discussed in Part II. How far are these con- 
ditions fulfilled in the average County and Voluntary School today ? 


‘ Tn the best primary schools today a balance is struck between the 
time spent on fre 


formal arts of reading, 
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CHAPTER THREE 


‘SITTING THE SCHOLARSHIP’ 


The Eleven-Plus Exam Y 

What is this exam on which so much seems to depend? Is it fair? 
Is it competitive? Who can take it? Can my child be coached for it? 
"These are some of the qu&tions parents ask. 

First of all let us be clear about three points: (1) that the purpose 
of the ex&mination is to make as sure as possible that every child 
will go to the secondary school most suited to his ability and in- 
terests: (2) that it is usually not simply one exam at all, but a variety 
of tests supplemented by teachers' reports; and (3) that while the 
purpose is everywhere the same the ‘exam’ takes different forms ine 
different parts of the country. There are, in fact, as many different 
methods of selection as there are Locale Education Authorities, that 
is, 146. They do not differ greatly, but some authorities place more 
reliance on teachers’ reports, others more on intelligence tests. 
Some fely greatly on Record Cards that have been built up during. 
a child's primary-school life; others do not use these. And so on. The 
following examples will illustrate this. 

In London the Eleven-Plus Exam! is in three parts. Let us imagine 
that our John is going to be eleven years old on his next birthday, 
in March. The first and most important part of the Exam will have 
been going on, unknown to him and you, since he entered the school. 
Every term his form teacher will have been filling in his ‘School 
Record Card’. Not only will his progress in reading, writing and 
arithmetic have been noted on the card, but such important points 
as whether he seems to prefer book work to practical lessons, how he 
co-operates with the other children in the class, how he concentrates 
on the job in hand or how easily he is distracted. As John has moved 
up the school he will have been reported on by different form- 
teachers; it is not a question of one teacher’s opinion only. The Head 
of the school, on the basis of this four-year-long report, will recom- 
mend what sort of Secondary School will best suit John, and this 
recommendation will be one among other factors on which the final 
decision will ре made. 

Secondly, there is an Intelligence Test, designed to find out how 

1 The examples which follow all refer to 1952- 
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‘ability’ John has, that is, what is the capacity of his brain, 
pr as faras ER from how much he knows or has been b 
The Intelligence Test is taken some time in the winter before J о * 
is due to move up to the Secondary School. Every effort is made 
see that this Intelligence Test is given in an informal way and i | 
part of an ordinary school day. That is to ensure that John will not . | 
be *put off his stroke". 

Finally, some time towards the end of the Spring term, comes 4 
written exam. Papers are taken in English—composition an 
grammar—arithmetic and general knowledge. 


Between March and May the papers and intelligence tests are 
marked and the head teacher's recommendations studied; and ten- 
tative decisions are reach 


ed about placings. You need not be 
anxious, by the way, that the date of your child's birthday will be а 
handicap to him. Marks are given for each month by which he Is 
short of the maximum age. If, for example, John’s birthday is 1n 
additional marks for seven months (September to 


March) by which he is younger than the maximum age, which is 
twelve on August 31st. 


About mid-Ma 
John's school aski; 


di = to 
ЕА Era agree you have the right to appeal 


spend a day at a centre 


equipped f. 1 н 
indoor and out, While the Sd Or all sorts of in 
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(а building game) or “House of Cards’, or ‘Forts’, or dressing-up „ 
and play-making, a dozen skilled and sympathetic observers watch 
them unobtrusively and make notes. 

Blackpool has a complicated system which appears to work 
extremely well. All the children between eleven and twelve are 
given an Intelligence Test. All those who show on this an Intelli- 
gence Quotient of 95 or upwards are then given a second intelligence 
test and standardised tests in English and arithmetic. Marks are 
then given to these children based on the following maxima: 


First Intelligence Test . д 5 д c. 59) 
Second Intelligence Test : К : . 140 
The better of the two tests д Е > „ве 140 
Standardised English test . 3 $ Я ce oa Kes 
Standardised Arithmetic test р А 1 7 140 
Head teacher's assessment ё А У ETAO 


Half of the total, you see, is for intelligence as measured by the 
tests, one-third for attainment, and one-sixth for the Head Teacher’s 
assessment, 

The children are ranged in order of marks, and from this list. 
three-quarters of the available Grammar School places are allo-^ 
cated. To fill the remaining quarter the ‘borderline’ children 
are given further tests in English and arithmetic, and are awarded 
marks based on the maxima: 


Asithmetic — . А F d : К © ОДО 
English . 2 á d ; б уй) 
Head teacher's assessment. Е $ à 10045 


In this area, аз in so many others, “all children whose parents so 
wish’ are examined again between the ages of thirteen and fourteen, 
so that, if thought fit, they may be transferred to another type of” 
school. 

These illustrations will show, first, that local authorities do make 
great efforts to see that every child goes to the right school, and 
second, that it is simply not true to say—as is so often caid—that ‘a 
child is damned for life by the result of a single day’s examination’. 


Intelligence Testing 

But perhaps you feel unhappy about the ‘intelligence’ tests which 
nearly all local authorities use in their selection procedures. You 
are not the only one; there is, in fact, considerable controversy about 
the purposes, methods and results of intelligence tests. So it is just 
as well to be clear what these tests attempt t to do, and what the 
trouble is abo: 

Itis generallyacknowledged that there is in eachofusa quality 
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А А e porn 
which can be variously described as our native wit, our ne 

я intellectual engine-power' or, morc. technically, our dae e E 
factor’. It is this inborn capacity which intelligence ae 2: 3 E. 
measure. The present controversy has arisen E Es rr M 
recently established facts. First, it has been shown that ELS Pi 
can be improved by coaching: in other words that a 


i ice with | 
telligence Ouotient can be improved by systematic practice 


i T 
tests of the kind generally used. There is no doubt that in а numbe 


1 eor. 
of cases this has made all the difference between an acceptanc 


i d 
non-acceptance for the Grammar School. It has been ссы 
that three hours’ coaching can, with a bright child, raise 
telligence Quotient by as much as 14 points. 


Secondly, recent research has shown that unhappy cuc d | 
tions, anxiety, fatigue or ill health can lower a child's Intellig! 


Quotient. Children who, needing special care, are placed by D 
authorities in residential schools often appear to have a low ed 
ligence. This is often due to emotional difficulties: if such chi F 
are put into a happy and secure foster-home, they often show a m 


higher Intelligence Quotient—and do much better work at school— | 


- within a very short time. 


УЦ 


one very progressive local authority, Hertfordshire, recently de- 
cided 


ns for deciding what 
to. They d 
qualities for getting on happil 
character, such as concent 
are so necessary to the co 


у and successfully in life: qualities d 
ration, stability and perseverance. mbeg 
а mplete human being that, even if a cn 5 
is endowed with а first-class mind, without some of those qualitie 
he will get nowhere, For that reason many authorities are paying 
mereasing attention to the Record Card, and to teachers’ asses 
ments, in making their decision on the type of Secondary School- 


CHAPTER FOUR 


*MY CHILD LIKES BOOKS' 


Many parents today are desperately keen that their child shall go 
to a Grammar School. Talk of ‘taking the scholarship’ is still so 
common that one sometimés wonders whether the 1944 Education 
Act was ever passed. That Act said that secondary education was to 
be free and available for everyone. It abolished fees in Secondary 
Schools run by local authorities, and the previous distinction be- 
tween ‘elementary’ and ‘secondary’. All schools for children over 
eleven became secondary schools, equal in status whether they were 
Grammar, Technical or Modern. 

What then is all the excitement about? Why is it that every year 
from March to June many homes which contain an eleven-year-old» 
child are in a stat of acute anxiety? Why do they await the results 
of the Common Entrance Exam with such trepidation, and why 
are they so ardently anxious that their child shall secure one of the 
coveted Grammar School places—which over the country average 
about*twenty out of every hundred secondary places available? 

First and foremost in parents! eyes because the Grammar School 
is the recognised avenue to all the professional occupations. But the 
answer is not quite so simple as that; deep-rooted questions of 
tradition, prestige and—let's face it—of snobbery are also involved. 

` The Grammar School is old—many centuries older than any other 
form of secondary school. It existed in the Roman Empire and was 
brought to England over 1,300 years ago. It has always been 
associated with intellectual ability; it was founded to teach clever 
boys, and that has always remained its primary purpose. Entry to 
it, until the most recent days, was always a privilege reserved to an 
élite. From about the seventeenth century money instead of brains 
began to buy this privilege, so that it became desired on social 
grounds. When, from 1902 onwards, the State began to provide 
secondary schools, these inherited the traditions of the ancient 
Grammar School, and strove to live up to them, in many cases with 
‘notable success. They modelled themselves on the finest examples, 
the independent, and often wealthy, ‘Public’ schools, emulating 
their standards in work, play and behaviour. 
' Moreover, for over forty years—from 1902 to 1944—the only 
State secondary schools were Grammar Schools. Parents know and 
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* respect them: they appreciate all the benefits—educational, social, 
and economic—they can bring. They do not know the new secondary 
schools. 

The pressure on Grammar School places comes from three separate 
groups of parents who all want the benefits the Grammar Schools 
can confer for their children, but want them for different reasons. 
First, and by far the largest group, are those parents who did not 
themselves have the chance of going to a Grammar School or of 
having any professional training. Many of these parents were actually 
offered one of the relatively few ‘free’ places in the then Secondary 
Schools, but could not take it up for financial reasons. In one 


London Girls’ Grammar School in 1952 only 4 per cent. of the 


parents had had any education beyond the old Senior Elementary 
School level of fo; 


urteen years. The cost of uniform, games equip- 
ment, books and travelling could not be met if father was un- 
employed or in very low-paid work, nor could parents face the loss 
of the child’s earnings demanded. by the longer course at the Secon- 
dary School. So the place gained had to be refused. These children 


grew up with a fierce and burning determination that their children 
should have the Oppo; 


rtunity of which they were deprived through 
no fault of their own. Е 


ts who were themselves edu- 
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ability. It provides a course of academic studies, that is, systematic 
and progressive studies in the recognised fields of human knowledge; 
and it conducts these on a relatively high intellectual level. Children 
not capable of that level become bewildered, frustrated, and un- 
happy, and the more they try to reach it the farther they fall below 
it. 

The subjects taught in all Grammar Schools are: English language 
and literature, foreign languages, history, geography, mathematics, 
science, and religious knowledge. In addition, all pupils do, for part 
of the course at any rate, woodwork and metalwork (for boys) and 
domestic science (girls), and 85у have throughout physical trajning 
and organised games. z 

The Grammar School course leads to an external examination, 
set by university examining boards. Success in this examination 
gives pupils the General Certificate of Education. Provided a pupil 
passes in a,sufficient number (the minimum is five) of subjects at a 
sufficiently high level, and that these subjects include those pre- 
scribed, he gains exemption from the entrance examination to a 
university. The various professional occupations—accountancy, 
banking, auctioneering, surveying, and so on—also grant exemption о 
from their preliminary examination on the results of the G.C.E., each 

: specifying the subjects it requires. 

So you see the Grammar School is really a preparatory school for 
university or other higher education. While there is no legal obliga- 
tion to &eep a child at it beyond compulsory school age, the full 
value of the course is not obtained unless a pupil remains until 
seventeen or eighteen (preferably the latter), and sixteen is the 
absolute minimum at which a child should be withdrawn. To leave 
before taking the G.C.E. (which normally cannot be taken before 
sixteen) is to deny oneself the reward, in terms of a career, which the e 
schools exist to offer. 
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is not entirely created by the old buildings which they inhabit. There „ 
is also a widespread feeling that for the child who enters a Modefn 
School the door to the university and to professional occupations— 
in fact to all occupations offering good chances of advancement— 
has been closed. 

How far is this true? The matter is very important, because more 
than seventy out of every hundred children reaching the age of 
eleven enter Modern Schools. What are they doing? 

These schools are designed to give a full secondary education to 
the child who gets his knowledge of the world through activity and 
experience rather than through books. This does not necessarily 
mean that what is learnt i the two types of Secondary School is 
essentially different—it is the way in which it is learnt. The following 
time-table for a girl of thirteen, who is in her third year in a Secon- 
dary Modern School, shows that, while there is emphasis on prac- 
tical work, the study of English (including basic work, literature and 
drama) occupies nearly twice as much time as any other subject on 
the time-table. (It will be noticed that no foreign language is studied.) 
‘Social studies’, by the way, includes the study of civics, history and 
geography, but attempts to present the world as a unity to the child, 
instead of broken‘into sharp artificial divisions under ‘subjects’. 


Girl of thirteen. * Time per week 

Hrs. Mins. 
Religious Instruction and Assemblies 2 40 
rithmetic 3 Т? 
English 4 55 
Social Studies 2 = 
Art I == 
Housecraft 2 15 

Needlework 2 15 x 

Woodwork : 2 15 
P.T. and Games I 50 
Science ^ I a3 
Music and Singing Td 5 
Societies 2 І 5 
Form Meeting == 20 


This time-table certainly suggests that we are getting away from 
the old idea of types of children neatly classified at eleven into 
academic’ types who are going to Grammar Schools and so to the 

* University on the one hand, and on the other ‘less academically 
gifted’ or ‘more practically gifted’ children who will leave school at 
fifteen and go into jobs needing less skill and training. Recent 
developments in some of the pioneering Secondary Modern Schools 
have shown that quite a few children are capable ‘of successfully 
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seventeen and eighteen, and have all passed the General Certificate 
of Education in the subjects they offered. One boy was said at eleven 
to have an Intelligence Quotient of 85—in other words he would 
almost have qualified at that age for a school for the educationally 
sub-normal. Several of these young people are hoping to get into a 
university, some plan to be teachers, another hopes to begin training 
to bea veterinary surgeon, and others to enter the nursing profession. 

One has only to meet these poised, intelligent, kindly young people 
to know that here are citizens whose value to the country is beyond 
price. They have resisted the temptation of money in their pockets at 
fifteen, and they do not doubt for a moment that staying рп at 
school has been worth it. With the help of their school they have 
enjoyed holidays in remote and beautiful country places, staying at 
Youth Hostels; they have éravelled in France and Switzerland; and 
during term-time they have shared the friendship of cultured 
sympathetic adults in their teachers. They are in a word prepared 
for happier and fuller life than anyone would have thought possible 
when they were eleven. These young people provide in tangible 
form the unanswerable argument for raising the school-leaving age 
to sixteen, as soon as the big post-war generation has passed through 
the schools. е 

Already this school has а long waiting list. Mothers come and 
weep in the Headmistress’s room and implore her to take their 
children. Parents know a good school when they see one, though they 
may fired it difficult to describe exactly what it is that affects them. 

Iam not saying that all Secondary Modern Schools are like this— 
far from it; but this school’s experience shows what can be done, 
under a head inspired with a love and understanding of young 
people and supported by a staff of ability and devotion. 

But only a few Modern School children will find the way to hope 
and fulfilment through the G.C.E. There are many whose gifts will 
develop along more practical technical lines. They too are being 
given openings and opportunities. Many Secondary Modern Schools 
are now offering courses in, for example, needlecraft, catering, 
hospital and nursery nursing, and commercial work for girls, agricul- 
ture, engineering, building and navigation for boys. 

In Southampton, for example, all the Secondary Modern Schools 
have one or more of these ‘biased courses’. Other areas provide what 
are called ‘advanced courses’ which is quite a good name for them 
when, as at Portsmouth—which has six such courses for girls—to 
get full benefit from them a pupil must stay on a year or so beyond 
the end of compulsory school age. In the areas of other local authori- 
ties, as, for instance, Leicester and Middlesex, pupils can pass into 
the sixth forms*of Grammar Schools after having done a five-year 
course in a Modern School. - 
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” Some local authorities have arranged full-time biased courses | 

their technical colleges, or colleges of Further Education, for set 
dary Modern pupils. This is the case in Devonshire and at Болои 
on-Sea. In many rural counties full-time courses at Farm Institu а. 
are available for pupils, though usually they must spend a year on 


farm between school and institute. 
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Secondary Technical School 


Nearly all local authorities make it possible for Modern School ! 
pupils to transfer at thirteen or thereabouts to a Grammar Scho 
or to a Secondary Technical School (if one exists in the arca), if they 
show aptitude for that kind of work. 


The Secondary Technical School is designed to meet the needs of 
the boy or girl who has a 


i P itude. 

strong mechanical or practical араш 
and who wants to £o on to apprenticeship or full-time vocation | 
education. 
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is got out, and words like snobbery, class distinction and mass 
production are bandied about, then common sense is apt to fly out 
of the window. 

After the war all local Education Authorities were asked to submit 
to the Ministry of Education plans for the future development of 
primary and secondary education in their areas. London submitted, 
and had approved, a scheme for meeting the needs of its secondary 
children in Comprehensive Schools. Some of these schools, it was 
suggested, would have to be very large—around 2,000 children. 

This calculation was made on the assumption that equal provision 
must be made for all types of ability and aptitude. The child who 
would otherwise have been in a Grammar School would, need the 
care of skilled teachers like all others, and as the Ministry of Educa- 
tion calculated that only about fifteen out of every hundred children 
were of Grammar School ability, you will see that to have enough 
‘Grammar, School’ children to justify а sufficient staff for them the 
school would have to be very large indeed. 

There is evidence now, from the experiments with secondary 
schools which the L.C.C. and other authorities have been making 
since the war, that the proportion of children who will want to stay 


| on at school after fifteen and who will therefore need advanced 


instruction, including preparation for external examinations, is very 


| much larger than the 15 per cent. which the Ministry originally 


estimated. If this is so, the major reason for the over-large school is 


| removed. On the assumption that 25 per cent. of children would 


stay on to provide the sixth form, a school of 900-1,000 would quite 
adequately meet the needs of all the various tastes and skills of its 
children. Many teachers would say that that was still too big. 

Opinion is definitely moving away from the school above 1,500, 
and there is reason to think that 1,000 may be nearer to the ulti- 
mately agreed figure. It is a tragedy that while the arguments 
against the over-large school are becoming daily more widely re- 
cognised, the pressure for secondary school places due to the tidal 
wave of children born between 1944 and 1948, becomes yearly more 
acute. In London 6,000 extra secondary places will be^required by 
1960. It is a sobering thought that in the end the controversy over 
the right size of schools may be decided on the issue of seats 
for children, rather than on what is the best kind of secondary 
education. е 

But there is а more serious problem lurking in the shadows. Many 
people think that the object and virtue of the Comprehensive School 
lie in the collection under one roof of children of all kinds of ability 
and aptitude. Here they will learn to live together, to respect the 
different contributions each can make, and go out into the world 
better prepared in virtue of this background. Supposé it became 
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apparent that one type of child was not in fact going to be re- 
‘presented at all in these schools? 4 ; , Я 

There is the possibility that in’areas well'supplied with M 
Schools of independent foundation, parents will have the choice o 
place in the Comprehensive School or a place in the Grammar 
School. These independent Grammar Schools are usually of ancien 
foundation. They are found in the older-established communities. 
Their existence strengthens the argument for trying out our ех 
periments with Comprehensive Schools in the younger communities; 
such as new housing developments and new towns. 
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work unreal and boring. At fifteen school has become something: 
which is keeping them back in the confines of childhood, when tHey 

want to be sharing the work and play of the adult world. In a word 

the Grammar Schools are failing to ‘deliver the goods’ for some of the 

children in them. The reason for this is that many children are taken 

into Grammar Schools who are unsuited for them. 

Look now at the other side of this picture, and you will see exactly 
the opposite trend at work. Children who come from the same sort of 
homes as those in the other case, with the same financial problems, 
find themselves in a Secondary Modern School run on the new lines. 
Here we see a growing tendency to stay on beyond fifteen, a tendency 
which increases with eacl» succeeding school year. Why is this 
happening? 

Fundamentally it is happening because the children in these 
schools find the work presented to them in a way which is meaning- 
ful and stimulating and satisfying. In a word they feel their work in 
school to be a preparation for life. They feel it to be closely related 
to living a fuller and better life, instead of as in the other case a 
barrier between themselves and what good things they conceive life 
to hold. E 

If we could rid«ourselves of the feeling that a Grammar School is 
the only sort of school for my child, a great many square pegs in 
round holes might be avoided. How can we do this? This chapter has 
attempted to show some of the means. On the national scale at the 
organisational level there seem to be two main alternative solutions. 
One is the development of Comprehensive Schools. The other is an 
all-out effort to improve the buildings and amenities of the Modern 
School. The latter is probably much the more important at present. 
In this chapter I have tried to show what the various types of Secon- 
dary Schools are aiming to do. But it must again be emphasised that 
at present most Modern Schools are unable to achieve the ideal be- 
cause their staff, buildings and equipment are inadequate to the 
purpose. It is a first priority that these defects be removed. 

Ishall return to this point in Part II. 
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HANDICAPPED IN BODY OR MIND 
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how their children are enabled to take part in the ordinary recrea- 
tions of children—cricket, football swimming and roller-skating, 
for example. Many of the children spend week-ends at home from 
time to time. 

There are two independent Grammar Schools for blind children, 

Worcester College for boys and Chorleywood for girls, which pro- 
vide an education for children whose abilities suit them for careers 
depending on academic attainments. 
2. Partially sighted. ‘Pupils who by reason of defective vision cannot 
follow the ordinary curriculum without detriment to their sight or to 
their educational development, but can be educated by special 
methods involving the useoof sight." u t 

"These children attend day special schools and are sometimes found 
able to take part in ordinary school life (under proper safeguards) as 
they grow older. | 
з. Deaf. ‘Pupils who have no hearing or whose hearing is so defec- 
tive that they require education by methods used for deaf pupils 
without naturally acquired speech or language.’ 

The film ‘Mandy’ told the moving story of the education of a deaf 
child. Much of the action took place in a Manchester school for the 
deaf, which is perhaps the most famous of its kind. Й 

At the secondary stage deaf pupils аге gathered together into 
Boarding Schools. The small number of deaf children at the older age 
makes it necessary so to provide for them, in order that their special 
educational needs can be adequately catered for. _ 

For deaf children whose abilities require it there is the Mary пае 
Grammar School, near Newbury—an iade. zi ooh 

drawing children from all over the country and taking t m throug! 
the General Certificate of Education and in some cases on to univer- 


sity entrance. five deaf boys and girls between twelve 
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backward child can be counted fortunate who finds itself in one. = 
Unfortunately there аге still too few of them. 

The great majority of educationally subnormal children are 

educated in day Special Schools. There is no doubt, where after 
long and careful consideration by teachers and doctors, it is decided 
that a child should go to one of these schools, it is in the child's 
interest for the parents to accept the offer. A child is always happier 
in a group whose capacities equal its own, rather than straining to 
keep up in work and play with children who outpace it all the time. 
The day Special School's children work in much smaller classes than 
the normal classes, and have teachers who are specially trained, with 
an infinity of skill and patience, to help those who go rather slower 
than others. 
8. Maladjusted pupils. ‘Pupils who show evidence of emotional 
instability or psychological disturbance and require special educa- 
tional treatment in order to effect their personal, social or educa- 
tional re-adjustment.’ 

You may not know what is worrying your child, but do not hesi- 
tate to get expert help, just as you would if he had a mysterious 
tummy-ache. A great deal is now known about the whys and where 
fores of children’s behaviour. This great new field of knowledge 
about psychology can be of untold help to us and our children. Let 
us not fear to seek expert help and advice about our children’s be- 
haviour, any more than we would hesitate to consult a doctor about 
their physical health. 

Most Education Authorities now offer various kind -of help for 
what are known as ‘maladjusted’ children. Our firs: ep is to talk 
over the problem with the Head. He will arrange fo fae to see 
the School Doctor. If the doctor recommends it, ill, 
help with the emotional problems which are causin 
that worries us. 

He may go two or three times a week to a Child Guidànce C 
Here skilled and trained workers will talk to him, watch him play 
and draw and pailit, and so come gradually to the cause of the 
child's anxiety or fear. The visits may be for a long or short time, but 
there is no doubt of the immense and permanent help they can be. 
Or it may be decided that work in a class with a specially trained 
teacher, perhaps in another school for some few hours a week, may 
help to solve this particular problem. If the trouble is very deep- 
seated help may be offered in a residential school. 

* As this diagnosis and treatment of maladjusted children is un- 
charted territory to most of us, it may be of interest to follow the 
course of an imaginary case. Gerald, aged eight, has been very 
backward in His school work, aggressive to the other children and 
extremely ‘naughty’, that is, destructive and unccoperative at home. 
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The teacher asks the school doctor if he can go tòa Child Guidance 
Clinic. His mother is visited. She is as worried about his behaviour 
as the school is. She is able to tell the worker at the clinic that when 
Gerald was five, he was in hospital for nine months. When he came 
back a new baby had been born. The clinic was able to get Gerald 
to tell them, very gradually over a period of weeks, that he hated the 
baby and felt it had usurped him in his parents’ affections while he 
had been away in hospital. 


"The most curative part of the visits were not perhaps the con- 


to Gerald fer his baby brother. 
to himself that what he really fe 
In this case the clinic was a 
mother. She was able to show 
security gradually increased, 
difficult behaviour of the p 
greatly improved. 
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the Act as *Pupils, not being pupils suffering solely from a defect o£ 
sight or hearing, who by reason of disease or crippling defect cannot 
be educated in such a school without detriment to their health or. 
educational development. 

The causes of these physical defects are numerous. There are 
children suffering from cerebral palsy, or what we often call spastic 
trouble. There are a few Boarding Schools reserved entirely for 
these. The after-effects of infantile paralysis, or heart disease, with 
which the child may have been born or which may have been 
brought on by juvenile rheumatism, are other sources of handicap. 

There are Day Schools and Boarding Schools. The day, ЧЫЙ 
havea nurse in attendance; and special attention is paid to rest, diet 
and the adjustment айа use of any surgical appliance the child 
has to wear. The standard of work is often high in these schools, 
the atmosphere cheery and purposeful. Boarding Schools for 
physically handicapped children make a special contribution where 
the home may be cramped and awkward for a crippled child, and 
are of course necessary where the defect is severe, or where the 
mother is unwell herself, probably through exhaustion from nursing 
her child. E 

The Boarding Schools are usually in pleasantcountry, and planned 
with wide shallow stairs and play-rogms. The classrooms open out 
directly on to sunny gardens, which rejoice in an abundance of flat 
grassy space for health-giving play and rest. Parents are encouraged 
to vitit frequently, and the children can come home for holidays. 
Here again it is often possible for progress to be made in living a 
fuller and more normal life than would have seemed possible had 
the child remained in its own home. 

For those children whose physical handicap is too serious to allow 
them to attend Special Day or Boarding Schools provision is made 
for lessons at home by visiting teachers, or in one of the excellent 
Hospital Schools which most children’s hospitals caring for long-stay 


cases now run. Е Е E 
тт. Speech defect.» The Regulations describe this handicap as 
*Pupils who on account of stammering, aphasia, of defect of voice 
or articulation not due to deafness, require special educational treat- 


ment’. 

Speech clinics give special training to children able to go to 
ordinary schools. There are however а few day and boarding schools 
where children who are very severely troubled in this way can go. 

We may feel duly impressed with all these provisions to help 
children who are handicapped in so many different ways. But as 

do we in fact get in touch with these 


parents we may well ask, how et in 
places? The'answer is simple. If you are worried in any way about 


your child's physical or mental development before he goes to 
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school, you should consult your Family Doctor, or the doctor at 
your Infant Welfare Clinic. He will advise you, put you in touch 
with all the right people, and take responsibility for getting the right 
treatment or help. If your child is at school, if anything in his health, 
behaviour or progress in school worries you at all, arrange to see the 


Head, who will invite you to meet the School Doctor on his next visit. 
The School Doctor will be in touch with th 


visions, and will put you in touch with one th 

The earlier you seek advice the shorter may be the necessary 
treatment. If you are worried act today—not tomorrow. 

It may be that you will need to take none of these precautions, 
because the school will take the initiative. Or that may happen even 
earlier; local authorities have power to examine any child aged two 
and upwards whom they feel may be suf ering from physical or 
mental handicap. If this happens—do take the advice offered. 

And whether or not you are personally affected, do campaign 
now for increased provision of Special Schools, especially for E.S.N. 
children, Apart from the fact that these unfortunates deserve all our 
sympathy, the Special School can often make for them all the differ- 
once between a life of useful, and therefore satisfying, employment, 
and being a burden to themselves and to the comrhunity. 


€ whole range of pro- 
at will help. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SHOULD WE PAY FEES? 


] Wuar do-people who use fee-paying schools think they are buy- 
ing with their money? Those who use these schools give а variety of 
answers, but underlying them is one common assumptiori. They 
think that in some way they are buying something of educational 
value to their child which is not provided in the State system. Their 
critics say that this is really a rationalisation of some other motive 
which they, the fee-payers, will not admit. The critics say that the 
real reason for sending a child to an Independent School is to gain 
for it some social advantage. 

Where does the truth lie? It is certain that some very strong motive 
is at work, for in numerous cases very real sacrifices are made. There 
are families which spend as much as a third of their net income on 
school fees. The resulting fall in their standard of living by compari- 
son with others in their income group who use the State system, or 
who are childless, is dramatic. The stair-carpet with holes, chairs 
whose springs have collapsed, second-hand bicycles and tennis 
rackets from the Lost Property Office, no foreign holidays, smoking 
or entertaining—and needless to say no car or television. 

That is the order of the day for those who are so quixotic as to 
want to go outside the public provision for their children's schooling. 
As one well-known politician said, "There is nothing the matter 
with the economic position of the middle classes except their passion 
for sending their children to fee-paying schools." 

That they have this passion is certain. Waiting lists for Public and 
Preparatory Schcals for boys and girls steadily lengthen. New private 
schools, sometimes of an experimental kind, are being continually 
started. What is the cost to the parent of ‘cashing out of the public 
system’ ? First of all let us take the cost of a Day School education. 
If the child starts at five years old in a private school for young 
children, the cost in fees will be anything from ten to twenty guineas 
a term. If at eight he enters a preparatory school, the average is 
25-30 guineas. If at thirteen-fourteen he goes on to a Public School, 
the cost may amount to as much as 40-50 guineas a term. А private- 
day-school education from five to eighteen will then cost well over 
£1,000. If the child goes to boarding schools the cost at, say, £80 
a term from eight-thirteen and £100 a term from thirteen-eighteen, 
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including the Day School before eight, works out at close on £3,000. 
There is a small minority who put down capital sums to meet these 
costs. But the average parent paying fees does so out of income on 
which perhaps twice the amount of the fees has had to be earned in 
order to meet the income-tax. - 

Suppose however that we decide ona private, that is, а fee-paying 
school, how are we to be sure that we finda good one? What are the 
various types of school available for different ages? What is it in fact 
that fees can buy which makes these schools, or seems to make them, 
better than those of the State system ? 

Our chances of making these discoveries are better today than 
formerly, for the Ministry of Education has inspected practically all 
the private schools in the country. This does not mean that there are 
no bad ones left, because the Ministry has as yet no power to close 
them or to enforce improvements. But it has meant a considerable 
general improvement, and does mean that reliable information is 
available about many of the less good ones, y 

Thoughtful parents want something more than an assurance that 
a school is not bad. They want to be certain that it is really good. 
There is as wide a variety in private as in State schools. It г: 
for example, from the ultra-progressive to the ul 
From schools where small boys wearing corduroy s 
build houses in the trees, or lie flat in the playgroun 
to join them in ‘non-swindle marble shows’, to s 
tailor’s models in immaculate caps and blazers 
along the front on Sunday afternoons, Whateve 
have received, do go and see the school yourself, 
essential, preferably you should be accompanied 
knows schools from the inside. But even if that is n 
Apart from all other reasons, however good in ge 
be, it may not be the right school for your child. 


anges, 
tra-conventional, 
horts and sandals 
d inviting masters 
chools where tiny 
march two hy two 
т reports you may 
А personal visit is 
by someone who 
ot possible, do go. 
neral a school may 


I. The Private Primary School 

These schools are usually mixed. The 
eight, that is, up to when they leave for a Preparatory school. Girls 
often stay till eleven and then take the local Common Entrance 
Exam., passing on to a County Grammar or getting a place in 
Direct Grant School.! These schools vary immensely in premis S 
type of staff, and fees. There is no doubt that parents’ demands a 
some preparation for the State exam. at eleven has improved the 
academic standards in many of them. They can cost UP to thirty 
guineas a term. 

What are the things we should look for, if we are 
we have found a good one? Here are some of the thi 


1 See page 45. 
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out and by which we can judge a school. They are precisely what we 
look for in a good maintained school. Bin 

First, the atmosphere. The good private school will have a feeling 
of purposeful freedom. "The children will move about in classrooms 
and corridors as if they knew where they were going and what they 
wanted to do when they got there. Playtime, too, will be a valuable 
opportunity for measuring the value of the school. Do the children 
play happily, or are they wildly rushing about, quarrelling and 
fighting? Have they materials for play? The good private school 
will provide opportunities for free play such as ropes for climbing, a 
sand-pit for digging; and rabbits and guinea-pigs to feed. 

Although the school will probably be in a private house; that is 
not necessarily a disadvantage, provided the rooms ate light, airy 
and large enough. The ood private school should offer a wide range 
of work and play materials, equipment and apparatus. The staff 
will all be qualified teachers and, most important of all, the classes 
will number between fifteen and twenty. This is the particular 
advantage the private school possesses. 

Good, bad or indifferent, the small private school for young 
children can offer this unique advantage. Owing to the smaller 
classes than in the State Schools there is the possibility of great&r 
individual attention for each child. The effect of this on a child 
coming from a class of fifty or over tan be almost dramatic. In it 
lies the most forceful argument for the smaller classes now in main- 
tained schools! 

Between the private and the State primary schools are the pre- 
paratory departments in Direct Grant schools. (This is especially 
the case in girls’ schools.) There is considerable competition to get 
into them as many have a high standard of teaching, good buildings, 
and reasonable fees, averaging about fifteen guineas a term. More- 
over, they generally ensure the child's entry into the main schoól. 
But there are only about 160 of them in the whole country. 


II. The Independent Preparatory School 
The Independent ‘Preparatory School exists to prepare boys for 
entry to a Public School at thirteén. The average age of entry is eight. 
Latin is usually started at eight, and, for boys who hope to get a 
scholarship, Greek at ten. The classes average about fifteen. 'The 
high ratio of teachers to children is one‘of the reasons why a Prep. 
school costs the parent twice as much in tuition fees as the Primary 
School child costs the State—£60 a year in comparison with £30. 
Many Prep. Schools are boarding schools. They vary from.the ultra- 
rogressive to the ultra-conventional. The best of them are first- 
class places giving wide scope for all small boys’ needs, as well as a 
high quality of actual teaching. ; 
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ШІ, The Independent Public School 


Independent Schools for older children fall naturally into two 


groups: those called Public Schools, and those which are strictly 
‘private’ schools. 


an essentially English 


it is regarded abroad as perhaps the most 
valuable of England's educational institutions. What in fact is it? 


tle to criticise, and a great deal 
to commend unreservedly in the best Public School: 


to be passed to 
at boys of the lowest grade 
ve that grade there is a very 
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of living and learning with 
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ic School as a Soft option for 
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f personal responsibility 


al, which is a valuable 
national possession. The small fourteen-year-old, who 


E is on the mat 
because the younger boy for whom he 15 responsible cannot find the 
tea-caddy to make the prefect's tea, is expressing a basic Principle of 
British public life when he cheerfully explains to his parents: "You 
see, even when it's not your fault, itis your fault! 

It can be claimed that, at its best, the Public School 
method of educating boys not only in mind, butin Spirit—an attempt 
to achievc the essentially Christian virtues of service 
tolerance and steadfastness, which the very stones of the ancient 
buildings seem to breathe out. But the Counterfeit со} 


її exists also 
among Public Schools. At their worst, these schools—or а minority 


has evolved a 


rough more than five - 
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of them—tend to generate the false values of class consciousness arid 
personal arrogance. 

The chief criticism which can, and must, be made of Public 
Schools today is a social one. It is that their very high fees limit their 
population to' children from а very narrow income level. These 
schools have something very valuable to offer. It is so valuable, at 
its best, that it should not be limited to those children whose fathers 
can pay for it. Selection by bank balance must, of all methods of 
selection, surely be the worst. 

If we admit the educational advantage of these schools, and social 
disadvantage of their present method of selection—which cuts them 
off from the main stream 6f the nation's youth—it follows that some 
other method of finance and therefore selection must be found, if 
these schools are to be preserved. I think one should take one’s 
courage in both hands, and urge that the finest of these schools 
should е used for the purpose which their founders originally in- 
tended—the education of ‘poor scholars’. The nation will always 
need the services of its finest minds. Indeed its very future depends 
on them. As long as these minds are chosen irrespective of financial 
background, there will be no need to apologise for giving them tiie 
rare opportunities which these schools can offer. 

Tf the financial, and therefore the class, element were abolished in 
the Public Schools, almost all the present trouble about ‘social 
prestige’ would vanish. I would urge that these schools should be 
finaticed directly by the Ministry of Education, and be free of con- 
trol by the local education authority. It is essential that if their 
traditions and standards are to be maintained, with the maximum 
room for experiment and development, they should be subject to the 
minimum of outside interference and control. Why should anyone 
oppose a plan by which the nation's outstanding schools are allowed 
to do the job for which they were originally created ? 

We continually hear the arguments of those who extol the edu- 
cational value of bringing together at school children of different 
abilities. May бге not be an even greater value іп bringing to- 


gether children of roughly equal abilities but a wide variety of home 


background? d u 
It is perhaps during the later part of school life, after sixteen, that 


a Public School offers most advantage over a Grammar School. In 
the Public School nearly every boy will be staying on until seventeen 
or eighteen. In the Grammar School as many as 8o to до per cent, 
may leave at sixteen. This means that the Public School hes a strong 
top, which makes it possible to engage а variety of highly qualified 
specialist teachers. The smaller proportion of children staying on in a 
maintained Grammar School often limits severely the number of 
highly-qualified staff, and so the choice of special subjects which has 
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“to be studied for entry to the university. In the Modern School this is 
even more so, because nearly all children leave at fifteen. 

In comparing the strictly academic advantages of the Grammar 
and Public Schools it is essential to distinguish between the average 
and the above-average in both cases. Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Reading University, who was formerly the head- 
master of two Public Schools, has pointed out! that of the Public 
Schools ‘there are twelve or fifteen of ancient tradition, though not 
all of ancient foundation. . . . They teach well because they have а 
far better staff ratio than other schools can afford, and because they 
can afford to pay their masters better . . . they are excellent places’. 
He then gots on to remind us that ranging downwards from these 
few exceptional schools there are all kinds of gradations from a fair 
number of near-excellent ones ‘right down t» an increasing multitude 
of places which consist of an ex-country-house and two or three 
people with no academic qualifications of any sort between them’. 
He concludes that none of these from the near-excellent downwards 
are ‘preferable to a good Grammar School’. He is perhaps a little 
severe on the Public Schools outside the ‘twelve or fifteen’. But let 
üs look for a moment at what these few outstanding schools can offer 
and why. > 

Dr. Grace Leybourne in an investigation before the war found 
that among the older Public Schools 39:3 per cent. of the staff were 


graduates of Oxford, and 44-4 per cent. of Cambridge. In Secondary 
Schools maintained by Local Education Authorities 7:7 рей cent. 
were graduates from Oxford and 8:7 per cent. from Cambridge. 

"This should clearly increase the chance of an open scholarship to 
one of the older universities. The figures overleaf show that in fact 
these schools do win proportionally more open scholarships. (There 
аге of course other considerations, not least the homes from which 
Public School pupils come.) 

As these figures show, the Public Schools (which really means a 
few of them only) get roughly half the awards, though drawing from 
а school population far smaller than that in the sathe age group in the 
Maintained Grammar Schools. у 

The Direct Grant Schools get half the proportion of awards of 
the Maintained Grammar Schools, though drawing from a school 
population one-sixth as big. Clearly in these cases the fees are buying 
something. 

Closely allied to the educational advanta 
more generous supply of teachers, are the Breater opportunities for 
leisure and recreation which the independent schools offer. 

It would seem a curious contradiction 


є to pay high fees in order 
that one's children should have longer holidays. But there is sound 
2 How to Choose your 811001, Oxford. University Press, 1952. 


ges of smaller classes and 
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reasoning in it. It has been estimated that a young man or woman 


coming up to the university fro 


m a Public School has had seventeen 


weeks’ holiday each year in comparison with the twelve weeks! 


enjoyed by the County Grammar School boy or girl. If one takes as 
a basis of comparison the four years from thirteen to seventeen when 
both sets of children have been working for the university, the child 
from the Independent School will have had sixty-eight weeks' or 
seventeen months’ holiday in comparison with forty-eight weeks' or 
eleven months’ holiday of the County School child. 

There is evidence from university teachers that boys coming up 
from Maintained Schools (particularly open scholarship winners) 
are often very exhausted, and take some time to recover their full 


Maintained Grammer Direct Grant 
Schools Schools 
s Pupils on Register 1951 Pupils on Register 1951 
17 усаг olds | 21,000 | 17 year olds 3 3,725 
8» ор 8,241 | 17 » цэ» : 1,354 
29,241 5,079 
Proportion of Awards Proportion of Awards 
1951 P 1951 
at at 
о Oxford Cambridge Oxford Cambridge 
114 = 302576 162 = 349% | 51 = 13'5% 75 = 162% 
Independent L4 
Schools 
Pupils on Register 1951 
17 year olds 4,798 
3 a nM ac 1,396 
E 
6,194 
Proportion of Awards 
1951 
at 
Oxford Cambridge 
212 — 5672576 227 = 495% 
1 The Ministry lays down twelve weeks as a maximum. Some Authorities grant 


considerably less than this. No minimum is laid down. 
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mental energies, if indeed they ever do. Furthermore, it is a con- 
siderable hardship to the teachers in Secondary Schools to be denied 
the recuperative opportunities of long holidays, which are looked 
upon as, in essence, a preparation for next term’s work. Oppor- 
tunities of research and study abroad often essential to language and 
history specialists, are impossible when Christmas and Easter holi- 
days are only just over two weeks in length. 

There is no doubt that children in good Public Schools get much 
finer opportunities for playing games than in most of the Main- 
tained Schools. One has only to see the vast playing-fields of, say, 
Winchester, Repton, or Dulwich to re 


s alise that. A few maintained 
schools have excellent playing-fields, but for most the grounds are 


terribly limited, In many cases children have to travel long dis- 
tances and then share fields with other schools. 


It would be difficult to establish ас: 


preparatory school had been carried on for three 
such huts. In fact, the top scholarship to both Eton 
gained in one vintage year from a class work: 

The sleeping accommodation of many we 
ing schools compares very unfavourably wit 
run by Local Authorities for their homel 
beds with no bedspreads, Victorian wall-papers, jugs and basins 
in old-fashioned wash-stands, narrow gothic windows, are not ün- 
common features of a Public School dormitory, £hhildren's Homes 
are by comparison frequently ultra-modern, with fresh, light walls 
many with pictures, pastel-shade bedspreads, cheerful Tugs, and 
pretty curtains. In the boarding schools run by local authorities 
there is always an ample supply of fitted porcel, 


ain basins, with h 
e ац ot 
and cold water, an amenity seldom found upstairs in the older Pu 


Schools. blic 

At a time when we are increasingly indignant about the Washin 
and lavatory deficiencies of many of our Maintained Schools E 
would come as a surprise to many to know that a fitted bat d uns 
known in some Public Schools, where a tub pulled under а shower 
is the traditional method of washing! 


Senerations in just 
ton and Winchester was 
ing in one of these huts, 
ll-known Public board- 
h dormitories in Homes 
ess children. Black iron 


M. 


? 
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IV. Direct Grant Schools 

A Direct Grant Grammar School receives a grant from the 
Ministry of Education in return for reserving between a quarter and 
a half of its places for children selected by the school's own examina- 
tion from the local primary-school children who have qualified for a 
Grammer School place on the Eleven-Plus Exam. Their fees are 
paid by the Local Education Authority. The remainder of the 
pupils are fee-payers, selected by examination as being suited to a 
Grammar School type of education. The scale of fees has to be 
approved by the Ministry of Education, and the parents’ income 
to be taken into account. К 


o о 
У. Independent. Private Schools 

There are three essential differences between the Independent 
Public School, and the independent private school. A school can- 
not become a Public School unless (i) it is doing good advanced 
academic work and is regularly sending a fair proportion of pupils 
to Oxford and Cambridge; (ii) has an independent body of gover- 
nors, and (iii) is a non-profit-making institution. 

A. few private schools satisfy all these conditions, but most are 
schools run for the private profit of their proprietors or in the in- 
terests of a religious denomination. They differ so widely in every 
respect that any attempt at a general description would be futile. 
Suffice to say that the best rival the best Public Schools while the 
worst @re at least faintly reminiscent of Mr. Wackford Squeers. But 
a word must be spared for experimental—or, as their critics call 


them—‘crank’ schools. 


VI. Experimental Schools 

А few Independent Schools, mostly founded in reaction against, 
the accepted Public School code, try to express in one way or another 
the most modern psychological views. Such are Bedales, King 
Alfred’s, Dartington Hall, St. Christopher’s, Letchworth, and, 
most extreme of aJ; in, its revolt against convention, Summerhill, 
run by A. S. Neill. —— is 

These schools rejoice in a minimum of imposed discipline and a 
curriculum designed to fit the aptitudes and interests of every 
individual child. There is no doubt that many children flourish arid 
are happy in schools of this type who would find a more conven- 
tional atmosphere stultifying and restrictive. The shy, artistic, sensi- 
tive boy or girl may well find here a climate in which they can de- 
velop all that is best in them. - 

These so-called Progressive or Experimental Schools will always 
fill a need in this country's educational set-up. They have suffered 
parody and mis-representation, but the highest tribute to their work 
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Чез in the incorporation of their ideals and methods in an increasing 
number of Maintained and Independent Schools. It is essential that 
whatever reforms and re-adjustments are made in the future, 
vision should be made for educational 
such as the founders of these schools. 


pro- 
pioneers and experimenters 


Some Other Points 


In recent years there has been a slowl 
parents who feel that while they can pay for 
child's career, at another the expense must be borne by the State. 
Thus a child may start off at five in the local Primary School, and 
leave at eight to go to a private preparatory school, or be placed in a 
private school until eleven and then go to a Direct Grant or Main- 
tained Grammar School. 


y increasing number of 
schools at one stage of the 


у is best 5р 
getting a child a chance to work and play as 


one of fifty, whereas they say later they ори Г 
rest. There is sense in this latter view, The е Sa t 
greater in the Primary than in the Secondar 
cause the actual numbers are greater in the 
but also because the young child suffers more emotionally and 
ay from being in too large a group, than does the older 


Boarding or Day School? 


It is almost impossible to generalise about th an Ae 
of Day and Boarding Schools. So much аа Ватане virtues 
dividual child, his home and the quality of the aleman a the in- 
may go to. Time was when the word Boarding School us Schools he 
as either a badge of class distinction, like a top hat or E regarded 
indicating that the child in question suffered some han pc eel) as 
body, or character, which required institutiona] КО of mind, 
success of the two Secondary Boarding Schools now aus The 
London and Surrey County Councils has shown that m 8 run by 
the Boarding School can now be discussed on the ground; ше of 
tional theory and preference, and that their advantages. educa- 
preciated outside the confines of a narrow income group, me ap- 
Cole in an essay on Education and Social Democracy1 ska argaret 


ч tes 
1 New Fabian Essays, Series One, Turnstile Press, 1952. that 


Ы 
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*general opinion seems to be moving to the attitude that some? 
experience of communal life is а good thing for nearly all children, not 
merely for those who must for one reason or another be taken from 


their homes’. 


The advantages can perhaps be briefly stated, as can the dis- 


advantages of Boarding School life. 


ADVANTAGES 


Boarding School 
Company of contemporaries out 
of school hours (especially im- 
portant for only child). ; 


School in beautiful and healthy 
or exciting country (great scope 
for town child). 


° 

Orportunities for hobbies, clubs 
and recreations— because time 
for them, and more space and 
scope. 


Influence of Head and Staff 
more opportunity of being effec- 
tive. 


Learring to give and take in 
daily life—often difficult for 
children from small families. 


Quiet and regular routine tends 
to give peace of mind to adole- 
scents who are protected from 
parental worries and stresses and 


strains. 


The Boarding School is though: 
peculiarly English idea, denoting а 
cold-hearted northern race. It woul 


think Boarding Schools are use 


their children to witness the departure › 
There is no doubt today that it is often the 


hildren who most feel the separation. 


beginning of term. 
parents and not thec 


Co-education 


Just as with the Boarding Schoo 
happily and successfully educate 


want them for their own childr 


Day School 

Home and school in closer 
union—contact of parents and 
teachers closer. ° 
Children grow up in more real 
world, helping in home and 
meeting people of different 
ages and sexes. 


Contact with parents closely 
maintained through years of 
adolescence (not always an 
advantage!). 9 


Wider freedom in out-of-school 
hours, leading to independence 
of character. 


t of in foreign countries as a 
failing of family»feeling by this 
d be interesting for those who 
d only by those who want to be rid of 


of a school train at the 


1 controversy those who have been 
d in co-educational schools will 
en. Those who have' not had that 
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Ч experience will tend to avoid it. Practically all maintained Primary 
Schools are co-educational—it is at the Secondary stage that there is 
more variety of theory and practice. 

"The fact that boys and girls grow up at such different rates is used 
as an argument by both supporters and opponents of co-education. 
At the primary-school stage, when opinion is unanimous in favour 
of mixed schools, the different rates of growth already show them- 
selves. Up to seven, little girls are usually ahead of boys in reading 
and speaking and the use of words. Towards the age of ten, however, 
the boys, on the average, overtake and outstrip the girls. In the very 
early teens, the girls again go ahead of the boys, while about seven- 
teen or eighteen the boys’ power of reasoning is often superior to the 
girls’. 

My own view is that under eleven an 
should be of boys and girls together, 
advantage lies with the single-sex school. In other words at the 
primary and university stage boys and girls have more to gain and 
less to lose by being at school together. At the secondary stage, on 
balance the position is reversed. Those however who know EE of 
-the immensely successful mixed Secondary Modern Schools of 
today would feel that here too, and perhaps ab 
was the answer. À recent production of 
by a Secondary Modern School in № 
vividly the great contribution that the boys and gi 1 
to make to each other. The girls had е. КЕДЕ ripe 5 RE 
The boys seemed more mature, and less self-conscious than is shen 
the case in single-sex schools. Here once again, of cous all E En 
on the attitude and character of the Headmaster or Hear di m 

To run a mixed Secondary School successfully, the Head NI MAE 

outstanding qualities of maturity, tolerance, wisdom Ev ave 

The boys and girls reflect these qualities in themselves: и. 

‘successful school’. асе the 
Surely the time has now come for a new a тоас 

problem of the Independent Schools, and а ое 

system of education. A situation in which many of the best ed tate 

tional opportunities are allocated according to the income SEU 

parent, and not the ability of the child, and in which the dile ш 

of choosing between two systems is thrust on individua] MEA 

cannot in the end be socially defensible. T suggest a RESI. ns 
mission should be forthwith appointed whose terms of refe om- 
would be to make suggestions for the general integration REC 

Independent Schools into the State system, in such а Way as 5 the 

serve the high intellectual standards and traditions in man О pre- 

so that at the end of a ten-year period fee-paying ғ 

illegal. 


€ after seventeen education 
but from eleven to seventeen the 


A Midsummer Nights Dream 
orth London brought out 


ove all, co-education . 


PART II 


THE SCHOOLS AS THEY MIGHT BE 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


BETTER BUILDINGS NOW 


ә - © 

WE parents are increasingly critical of the antiquated buildings, 
cramped playgrounds and overcrowded classes in which too many 
of our children spend too much of their childhood. This situation is 
a heritage from the past; let us eliminate it. Our children are the 
future; they must not be handicapped by the past. 

For over a century the nation's schools have been starved of 
money. ‘Cheap and nasty’, was the watchword of those who built 
the-gaunt barrack schools of the towns and the cramped bungalow ù 
schools of the villages. In the words of the McNair Committee, "The 
trail of cheapness which has dogged, the Elementary Schools'. 
"Today's problems spring directly from a century of education policy 
which has starved the nation's schools of a fair share of the nation's 
income, 

What do these conditions mean in terms of the individual child? 
We will look later at what they mean to the individual teacher. 

There is Richard, a small, fair, nervous boy of eight. He eats and 
sleeps badly, he is pale and cross when he comes out of school. Some- 
times he is so exhausted and nervously overwrought that he cannot. 
be persuaded to go to school at all and has to have a day off to rest 
and recover. A talk with the Head reveals that he is working in a 
class with forty-eight other children, and that the classroom has 
narrow gothic windows with ventilators and cloudy glass. The desks 
are heavy narrow ledges, in which two children sit togéther, and the 
gangway between the desks is such that an adult must walk sideways 
to pass between. He has been for over eight months in this class in 
charge of a young teacher just out of college. He is very intelligent 
and has been over a year in the top group of this class, of which he is 
by far the brightest. It is quite clear that what this child is suffering 
from is frustration, distraction and exhaustion from the noise of an 
overcrowded classroom. : E 

My experience has convinced me that untold damage is being 
done intellectually and emotionally to many young children by these 
conditions; to our children. We must, and can, ри an епа to this, 
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„Confirmation of our growing conviction that something is radically 
wrong with the provision and maintenance of State schools has come 
vividly and emphatically from an unexpected quarter—a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

The Select Committee on Estimates, which ista committee of 
Members of Parliament, from all the parties, appointed to examine 
the estimates of expenditure presented to the House of Commons 
and to discover if economies can be made, devoted eight months in 
1952 and 1953 to inquiring into the state of school buildings in 
England, Wales and Scotland. In the introduction to their report!, 
published in June 1953, they stated that, as soon as they turned their 
attention to this matter, they ‘found themselves faced with a most 
disquieting situation’. 

‘At every point they were confronted with overcrowding, lack of 
schools, heavy transport costs, a shortage of teachers and often 
rapidly deteriorating and even dangerous school buildings.’2 

New schools, the committee found, were very often overcrowded 
from the day they were opened. Old schools, though ‘sometimes in a 
state of disrepair and occasionally so unsatisfactory for teaching that 
at certain times of the year, for instance in cold weather, the children 
have to be sent home’, were similarly overcrowded, while: ‘Make- 
shift classrooms are being. sought to accommodate the surplus 
children and hired halls, medical inspection rooms, church halls 
miners’ welfare institutes and a variety of other buildings have to 
take the place of what should be properly designed and thoxoughl 
efficient schools'.? uu 

This was no irresponsible judgment. The committee questioned 
at great length representatives of the Ministry of Education and the 
Scottish Education Department, the local education authorities, and 

»the teachers' professional associations. All their questions and all the 
answers to them are printed in full in this report, "They occupy 1 
large and closely printed pages. Anyone who reads them Vil E 
filled with indignation. 

The committee learned the best and the worst that is to be know 
about school’ buildings in Britain. They came to two main Pra 
clusions about them. First that: ‘the condition into which man f 
the older schools in the country have fallen is the worst feature = ЕП 
educational buildings. Some of them are no better than slums and 
should either be pulled down immediately or undergo drastic 


repair 

even at considerable cost.”* pa; 
1 Eighth Report from the Select Committee on Estimates Session, 1952-195 

p. vi, H.M. Stationery Office. 953. Schools, 
? idem, p. 7. 
3 idem, p. 8. 


4 idem, p. ix. 
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And secondly, that *the building programme is at present quite in-* 
adequate to meet the need." 

The committee further stated that they were ‘in no doubt that the 
overcrowded and unsatisfactory conditions of a great many schools 
have slowed down recruitment [of teachers], especially of teachers 
for infant schools.'? 

Now all this has long been known to teachers and educational 
administrators and to many, many parents. From the days of 1860 
when Matthew Arnold, then an inspector, was reporting on schools: 
‘Nowhere is want of space, want of ventilation, want of play-grounds 
so much felt as in school premises’, until the Report of the Select 
Committee in 1953, this sense of frustration and neglect has been 
widespread. 

What attempts have been made in recent years to meet this pro- 
blem? After the 1939-45 war the leeway that needed making up was 
increased by the cessation of building during the war, the loss ofschool 
places by bombing and the post-war increase in the birthrate. 

The post-war Labour Government made a very big effort, despite 
all the physical and financial difficulties of the time, to catch up with 
arrears. The total value of school building under construction in, 
England and Wales rose from £10 millions at the end of 1946, to 
£21 millions in 1947, to £110 millions in the summer of 1951. The 
London Education Authority built no fewer than fifty new Primary 
Schools between 1945-53 and provided 38,490 extra places. Even 


so, th? nation's school-building programme was by 1951 unable 


even to keep pace with the growing humber of children coming into 


the schools. It had not so much as got into sight of replacing bad 
buildings—and the experts were saying that the country could not 
begin to do that before about 1960. 

1960? So most of another generation of school-children must 
suffer in squalid out-of-date buildings. Or must they? 

In November 1951 the new Conservative Government suspended 
all permits for new starting dates for school building for three 
months. They also,cut, the building programme planned for 1952. 
Those set-backs came at a fatal moment. The great sthool-building 
programme of the previous four years was just gaining real momen- 
tum. This check in the pipe-line will be felt most keenly in the 
coming struggle to provide sufficient secondary school places. It was 


a disastrous decision. 
he nation’s schools have never had 


The stark fact remains that t 
a square deal. The National Union of Teachers (which for many 
years has campaigned ceaselessly and vigorously for better school 
buildings) exactly exposed the situation when they wrote in ‘An 
Open Letter to Members of the House of Commons’ in June 1953 


rg Sh: 2 p. хі. 
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that *. .. no Government has allocated sufficient money, labour and 
materials to meet the needs of the schools and the child population. 
No Government has ever made arrangements for the building of 
sufficient new schools, nor for adequate improvement of the dilapi- 
dated and insanitary old schools.’ * 

The present situation is the result of many years of parsimony 
and lack of interest. Except at rare intervals we have never cared 
sufficiently. I say we because every Government, of whatever party, 
is elected into power to do the will of the people. The Government 
of the day in assessing how much of the nation's income it is prepared 
to give to education has to judge how much public feeling there is in 
this matter, My own belief is that the intensity of public feeling on 
the condition of the schools is always under-estimated. This, I 
suggest, is because the people who are responsible for running the 
schools—Ministers, Civil servants, members and officials of local 
education authorities, and even school managers themselves, are 
seldom, if ever, parents of children actually in the schools. We will 
discuss later ways in which the fierce sense о! 
for the handicaps of these our children, 
in the Government's determination t 
nation's children. 


Meanwhile, let us look more closely at this problem of dilapidation 
and overcrowding. 


f parental indignation 
can be more clearly reflected 
о tackle the problem of the 


As I have said, extraordinary causes are responsible for much of 
the present overcrowding and some of the deterioration: as enor- 
mous rise in the birthrate since about 1942 which increased the 
school population from 5 million in 1947 to 6 million in 1953: the 
6,000 school buildings destroyed or damaged by enemy action 


during the war; the growth of numerous new housing estates, all 
requiring new schools; 


and the raising of compulsory school age 
from fourteen to fifteen; and finally—really a most encouraging 
cause!—the increasing number of children who stay on at school 
after fifteen. But that is not the hard core of the problem, 
the long decades of neglect and parsimony. „> 
These exceptional circumstances, all making extraordinary de- 
mands upon school accommodation, have had to be met durin 
a period of acute financial difficulty, of persistent and severe shore 
ages of building labour and materials, and of competing claims upon 
these for the building of houses, factories and workshops. 
Taking all this into account, it must be allowed that many local 
education authorities (whose business it is to build schools) ang the 
Ministry of Education, which has to approve their Projects, have. 
within the financial limits allowed them, (and this is the factor which, 
decides how much they can do,) done a magnificent job in building 
new schools. Between 1947 and 1953 they erected over 1,000, and 


which is 
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there were in the latter year over 1,000 more being built. That is a 
much greater number of schools than has ever been built in this 
country in a similar period of time before; and everyone will agree 
that most of them are very fine buildings indeed. Moreover, despite 
the steep rise in’ the cost of building materials and labour during 
those years, the Ministry and the local education authorities,. by 
research and skilful planning, reduced the cost of building schools by 
almost 50 per cent. without great reduction in the quality of the 
buildings. In fact, many of the schools built in the later years of this 
period were better designed, if not so luxuriously equipped. But this 
superb provision for some children only emphasises the needs of the 
other children,? still the great majority. ‹ 


The Problem of the Antiquated School 

Year after year Her Majesty's Inspectors report to the Ministry 
and to the local authority on the schools. Various as these reports 
are there is one common theme, particularly in the big towns. Many 
school buildings have inadequate lavatories, no hot water, poor 
ventilation and heating, cramped play-grounds, squalid staff-rooms 
and classrooms. In one district of London (with a high proportion of 
voluntary schools) it was stated that only one-quarter of the schools 
had adequate lavatory accommodation and only one-sixth had any 
hot water for washing. Since the Meals Service has been squeezed 
into the schools this lack of washing facilities has been aggravated, 
for twb reasons. First because actual cloak-room and classroom 
space has been taken up—thus increasing the overcrowding; 
secondly because since more than two-thirds of the children stay at 
school for dinner, and so are on the premises, unable to wash, for six 
or seven hours at a time, instead of three or four. 

The staff rooms in these old schools are only too often small low-- 
ceilinged rooms; canvas chairs, gas cooker and a row of iron coat- 
hooks are often their undignified ornaments. The washing facilities 
for the staff often consist solely ofa tin basin. Toilet accommodation 
in one school with w mixed staff of over forty people consists of one 
indoor lavatory opening off the stairs. These conditions would not 
be tolerated in any office or factory- д / 

Overcrowding is again and again mentioned in Inspectors’ Re- 
ports. Children are found spilling over from the crowded classrooms, 
and working in corridors and cloakrooms, in the head-teacher’s 
room and even on staircases. As far as outside space is concerned, 
the situation is as bad if not worse- A few twigs in a jam-jar are 
often the only green, growing thing the children see. Grass, trees, 
shrubs, flowers, are practically non-existent in nine-tenths of urban 

1In 1953 Miss Florence Horsburgh, Minister of Education, said that one child 
in seven was in a new school. So six out of seven are not. 
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primary-school play-grounds today. Village schools, with their 
miserable square of asphalt or gravel yard, are often as bad. As for 
team games, particularly football and cricket, it has been estimated 
that only one-third of the children in our primary schools today get 
any chance of playing these on grass at all. 

The truth is that the school buildings and play- 
former age are a strait-jacket for modern ideas of education. The 
policy in the past has only too often been to squeeze the children 
rather than to expand the buildings. It is well for us to remember 
that, with five children in our primary schools for every three that 
were „there before the war, this problem is getting worse and 
not better, Overcrowding is increasing. Classes are getting larger. 
And this will continue to be the case until at least 1958. 

What is the scale of the problem and what can we do about it? 
There are about 28,000 school buildings in England and Wales. If 
only one-quarter of these ought to be replaced by new-schools a 
simple calculation will show that, even at the extraordinary rate of 
progress made after 1946, it will still take another twenty to 
thirty years more to finish the job. And between 1947 and 1953 not one 

«single new school was built to replace an old or unsatisfactory one. ‘All the 
one thousand erected and the one thousand in building were to 
provide places for the additional number of children, to supply new 
housing estates and to replace bomb-destroyed Schot 

Do we, or do we not, accept that Policy? If not, then it is up to 


us to say so, and keep on saying зо. And to Say what more shall be 
done, and how it can be done. 


It must not be supposed that nothing 
to improve old schools. Quite a lot h; 
First, the Ministry of Education allows loca] education authorities 

»to spend a limited amount of money on what are called *minor 
works', that is, on the improvement and enlargement of cord 
Schools. Up to 1951, the maximum amount which could be spei : 
on any one such job was £5,000; after that the limit was EXE 3 
£6,500. Between 1947 and 1953 £22,000,000 was spent on ‘minor 
works’, but far too much of this, especially during the earlier years 
had to be spent on adding to, not improving, accommodation, 
London has programmes now to spend regular yearly sums on {ар 
provements to sanitary and washing facilities, staff TOOms, and to 
extend where possible playground space. Other local authorities hàve 
similar programmes. But none of these are large enough, We are 
scratching the surface of this problem only. 

Secondly, the repair and maintenance of schools is 
responsibility of the local education authorities, who m. 
this account as much money as they think fit—that 15, 
matter right home to us, the people, as much as they 


grounds of a 


has been done since the war 
as been done, under two heads. 


entirely the 
ау spend on 
to bring the 
Сап extract 
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from us for the purpose in local rates. The attitudes of many local * 
Finance Committees have been a serious obstacle to progress here. 

Many local authorities have done a great deal under these heads. 
Others have done much less than they might have done. They are 
the majority. | 

In demanding *better buildings now? there are, then, two separate 
problems to consider: first, how more new schools can be more 
quickly built, and secondly, how existing buildings judged fit for 
improvement can be most speedily and effectively rendered into 
reasonable places. 

The need for additional new buildings will continue until at least 
1958, because the school population will keep on increasing until 
then. The present gross overcrowding of new schools shows that the 

асе of new school buildiag is not fast enough. 

The first necessity, upon which all else depends, is a larger allocation by the 
Government of money, men and materials for school-building. Without that, 
no improvement is possible. 

It need not be a very big increase. A slightly larger allocation— 
say an annual increase in total expenditure, together with in- 
creased speed in the designing and erecting of schools, would put that 
matter right in a very few years. But, this would mean that either a 
larger total capital investment programme would have to be under- 
taken, or some other claimant would have to have a rather smaller 
share of the nation’s income. I would go as far as to suggest that 
quick'expansion (certainly duplication) in television and ever- 
increasing motor traffic are not things the nation can afford while 
the nation's schools stand in such desperate need of improvement. 
Many people who pay fees for their children's education cannot 
afford a car or a television. May not the same argument apply to 
the nation's budgeting? d 

Part of the answer to this problem lies in a substantial increase in 
the use of prefabricated components for the building of schools. 


Let’s be quite clear what the use of prefabricated and standardised 


-Sœmuch ignorant nonsense has been talked, and 


components means: е 
written, about *prefabs'. It does not mean either hutments [like the 


Horsa huts put up for the raising of the school аре], ог schools all 
of the same pattern. It is possible to have as many varieties of design 
in prefabricated buildings as in buildings of traditional materials, 
such as brick or stone. 

an that the buildings will be cheaper. 


It does not necessarily me i 5 1 ‹ 
What it does mean is greater speed in construction on the site, with 
ather; and a much wider range 


fewer interruptions because of bad we: 
of materials. Steel, concrete, aluminium and wood can all be used. 


It means, with some types of prefabrication at any rate, that schools 
can be taken down and re-erected elsewher2 quickly, to meet 
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population switches. It means, in brief, that the components— 
3 A 
sections of walls and roofs, window-frames, doors, and so on—are 


mass-produced in the factory, and assembled on the site, Most of. the 
work is done before the building begins, 


traditional methods, though there have been m 
ceptions. There are several reasons for this, 
fabricated components, especially for the 
building, such as the plumbing or heatin 


produced in sufficient quantities to provide а steady flow to all the 


ment of overtime, the 
in 63 months. The Limbrick W 


+» took exactly 
type it was not a 
abour on the site 


à cas. Let me give you one 
instance. An infants! teacher Wrote recently: 


А ^-y small гозпгхаї School. Twenty- 
five [it has been twenty-seven] children jammed so tight they can 
literally hardly get up without bumping into Someone, Апа Ive got 


а om measures I8ft. x r 5ft. 
This is a two-teacher village school, The headmistress takes all the 


8€ quoted] all the infants, 
and fifties that 
pack so many urban classrooms, but each of the ty 


Т wo teachers has 
really three or four separate classes in her room—and so needs сусп 


The school building was probably originally designed—as so many 
village schools were.—as a single room, and the small room for the 
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infants was added later. In the days, not so long ago, when the school ~ 
roll was about twenty, the building was quite large enough. It is 
well sited, substantially built, and has plenty of good windows. The 
room for the juniors is quite large enough for any reasonably-sized 
class. There are two playgrounds, one on either side of the building. 
Their surfaces are not too good, and they are rather small for the 
present number of children in the school, but there is a field not far 
away which the children are allowed to use during the dinner-hour. 
School dinner is served in a pleasant village hall about 150 yards 
from the school. 

Now, what is needed to make this into a really attractive school? 
One of the outer walls of the infants’ room should be pulled down 
and rebuilt a couple of yards farther out [there is space to do so]. 
The eight earth closets should be replaced by water closets, and the 
open coal-fire places in the two rooms by a modern system of heating 
—not necessarily steam heating, which requires a boiler-house: 
one of the dispersed electric radiator systems would be more effec- 
tive. The playgrounds should be re-surfaced. 

There are thousands of such small primary schools in the country. 
A few weeks of relatively inexpensive work on each would be аһ. 
that is needed. A much larger and more difficult problem is that of 
ensuring for all children a secondary education in buildings which 


make this possible. 
In 1952 there were still over 5,000 ‘all-age’ schools containing 


infant; junior and senior pupils. In most cases the children of 
secondary-school age are too few in number to have anything like 
the range of teachers necessary for genuine secondary education: 
and in any case their rooms are not, and many cannot be, equipped 
for secondary work. The schools lack laboratories, workshops, art 
room, library and gymnasium. 4 
Various devices are employed to give these children a semblance 
of secondary education. In some areas those aged fourteen are sent 
to another school for their final year; in others they go once or twice a 
week to а handicrafts or domestic science centre. But this, though 
helpful, is no substitute for a full secondary education. That can be 
given only in a building properly possessing between them all the 
necessary qualifications. What is needed is, in the technical term, to 
*complete reorganisation’, that is, to have separate schools for 
secondary pupils, and schools equipped for secondary education. 
This reorganisation began nearly thirty years ago. It'has been 
going on ever since, the war years excepted, but too slowly and- at 
different rates in the areas of different local authorities. In general, 
urban areas [many of which are fully reorganised] are much more 
advanced than rural areas. We have iton the authority of Dr. W. P. 
Alexander the secretary of the Association of Education Committees 
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[which includes in membership almost all the local education authori- 
ties in England and Wales], that the expenditure of £10 million a 
year for five years could complete reorganisation. Is this too biga 
price to pay? Remember there are children of secondary school age 
in 5,000 schools: mostly small schools. Probably 500 new schools 
could house all these children of secondary school age. 

A threefold programme then must be urgently undertaken. More 
money must be forthcoming for building more new schools more 
quickly, that is, more money for providing more school places. After 
the immediate needs of increased school population have been met, 


that is by 1958, these extra places will give the chance to reduce the 


size of classes. They will also give at long last the opportunity to close 


the really hopelessly antiquated schools, Secondly, more money 
must be forthcoming to modernise and, improve the structurally 
sound schools in which at present modern educational ideas cannot 
be carried out. Finally more money is needed to complete re- 
organisation, and so give a real secondary education to children who 
are still denied it for lack of suitable buildings. 

We have seen that the falling school population after 1958 and 
„the extra school places we hope to raise will give us the chance to 
reduce the size of class. Did someone say, ‘It will be no use having 
the rooms if we haven't the teachers’ ? 

How many teachers do we need, and what is the 1 


s ikelihood of our 
getting them? On this hangs the chance of redueing the size of 
classes. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE WAY TO SMALLER CLASSES 


Wavy are we so worried by the fact that more than one-third of 
the classes in the country are above the permitted maximum of forty 
in a Primary School and thirty in a Secondary School? 

A child's happiness at school is determined basically by a sense of 
belonging and a sense of achievement. These feelings spring in 
essence from personal relationship with the teacher. It is that re- 
lationship which ultimately colours his whole feeling about school. 
*Miss Smith will be pleased that I got that sum right’, “Мт. Brown 
will be glad I brought these dandelions to school to feed the rabbit’, 
‘Miss Williams would be sorry to think I had forgotten my dinner 
money.’ " 

How can this relationship between teacher and child be the warm, 
living, meaningful thing it should be, when the personality of one 
grown-up has to be shared by fifty children? *Miss Wright never 
noticed when I brought these flowers’, ‘Miss Williams doesn't mind 
if I don’t finish the sum, because she's so busy with John who never 
stops talking’, “The girl next to me is always borrowing my pencil, 
so I can never get on to the pounds from the shillings and pence’, ‘I 
can’t see the blackboard properly because Christopher is always 
standing up sharpening his pencil.’ 

Such are the small hindrances and distractions caused by ех-. 
cessive numbers, which add up to the cumulative effect of boredom 
and frustration in school, which we as parents see in the form of 
irritability and lack of purpose at home. 

Many experts believe that the size of the class matters more than 
the type of building, furnishing and equipment, even perhaps more 
than the quality of the teaching. But that, of course, is bound up with 
the size of the class. For one adult to attempt to share herself be- 
tween forty or more young children is to attempt the impossible. It 
is physically impossible for her to meet all the varied individual needs 
of her class. The more alert child is distracted and exhausted by 
sheer numbers. The slower child cannot get the individual attention 
it needs. And yet the numbers in classes climb steadily, in bold and 
new schools alike, from forty towards fifty, and even beyond. 

'The permitted maximum of forty for a Primary class is definitely 
too large, whereas the permitted maximum in a Secondary School 
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is thirty. As a generalisation, the younger the child the smaller 
should be the class. This is recognised in the Regulations for Nursery 
Schools; for classes of children mainly under the age of three there 
may not be more than fifteen pupils, and for children mainly be- 
tween the ages of three and five, thirty. But thereafter—forty. Just 
think of it! How many parents could cope with forty ten-year-olds 
for even forty minutes? 

To reduce the size of classes it is necessary to have a sufficient 
number of rooms and a sufficient number of teachers. The latter is 
by far the more difficult problem, and it cannot be properly under- 
stood unless one gets right down to its roots. 

It is first of all a population problem. If a country desires to have, 
as we do, a highly developed system of public education, available 
to everyone and compulsory for all children over a considerable 
period of years, the recruitment of an adequate teaching force is 
bound to make a heavy numerical demand upon the country's 
available man-power and woman-power—especially the latter. 
This pool of man- and woman-power is particularly small at the 
moment owing to the fact that the young people now coming for- 
ward for various forms of employment were born in the lowest 
birth-rate period of this century. The early 1930s are having to 
produce the teachers for the children born in the immensely in- 
creased birth-rate period of the 19405. 

To put the problem in figures. In En 
total labour force was about 20 millio 
over one in 100—were full- 


gland and Wales in 1953 the 
ns. Of these about 225 000— 


time teachers in publicly maintained 
Primary and Secondary Schools. That number was clearly too small, 


for nearly half the classes in those schools were larger than the present 
permitted maxima. To bring down all classes to. а maximum of 
thirty would require a teaching force not less than 300,000 strong: 
that is, about one person in seventy in the nation’s total labour force. 

That does not sound a very high Proportion until you consider 
the people who are unsuited for teaching, and the competition from 
other occupations. The first point to remember is that teaching is a 
highly skilled profession. That at once eliminates several millions 


among the total labour force; they would simply not be intellectually 
capable of doing the job. 


To be accepted even for training as a teac] 
certain minimum academic qualifications—not less than five passes 
at the ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education—or be 
able to give good evidence that your standard of general education 
is as hign as possession of those qualifications indicates. That standard 
is low enough in all conscience for people who are to teach others, but 
it is intellectually beyond the great majority of children. At present, 
not more than about one child in five reaches it on leaving school. 


her you must possess 
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In the nation's total labour force there are over a million unde: 
the age of eighteen, which is the minimum age at which a man or 
woman is accepted for training as a teacher [and some of us think 
that too young]. When these and the intellectually unfit have been 
subtracted, th pool from which teachers can be drawn becomes 
much smaller. Put the matter generously, and say that it has shrunk 
to one-half; that means that one person in every thirty-five available 
must be a teacher. 

And from that same pool of intellectually capable people of 
eighteen years old and upwards the nation has to draw its doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, solicitors, architects, surveyors, scientists, tech- 
nologists, administrators. leaders of industry and commerce, 
ministers of religion, officers in the armed and auxiliary forces—all 
its professions in fact, and almost all the people who may be expected 
to rise to responsible positions in all occupations demanding in- 
telligence and skill. 

There are two other important consid 
count. Teaching is not everyone’s job; to li 
you must have the right temperament. Se 
three teachers in Primary and Secondary S 
means a very heavy wastage rate, for many^wc 
married, and many of these leave the profession. 

Look at some more figures. To maintain even the present admit- 
tedly inadequate teaching force demands an annual recruitment of 
14,090 new entrants—about 9,000 of them women. This is a tremen- 
dously high proportion of the young people leaving school with the 
necessary academic qualifications for entering a professional oc- 
cupation. In fact, one-half of all the girls who remain at Grammar 
Schools until the age of seventeen or upwards enter training col- 
leges for teachers; and of the то per cent. who go on to universities 
a large proportion later become teachers. This is really much too 
high a proportion if other professions—particularly nursing—are to 
get their due share of intelligent and well-educated girls. The pro- 
portion of men is not nearly so high, but there is far greater com- 

ma > . H 
petition from a muüch larger range of professional гта other skilled 
occupations for the services of men. It is probably true to say that 
teaching secures a reasonably fair proportion of men from the 
available pool. 

There are three possible ways out of the present dilemma. You 
can reduce the intellectual and academic standards for entry to the 
teaching profession. You can try to enlarge the pool from which 
properly qualified recruits can be drawn. Or you can seek to devise 
methods whereby fewer teachers [or at least not many more than at 


present] can be enabled to handle effectively larger numbers of 
children. arra 


jóns to také into ac- 
t, апа to be a shccess, 
ly, two out of every 
ls are women. That” 
si teachers get 


с 
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5 The first solution can be ruled out at once. The teachers’ pro- 
fessional associations would resist it to the death. They always have 
done so, and they always will; and they are right. Teachers must be 
intelligent, knowledgeable and capable people; theirs is not only a 


responsible job, but one which affects the lives and, careers of the 


job cannot be entrusted to dull, unsym- 
people. The best ability is not too good. 
We come then to the second solution, which is in fact the one upon 
which the Ministry of Education and the local education authorities 
are at present relying. We have seen that the proportion of the popu- 
lation, suited by qualification, ability and aptitude for professional 
work is Strictly limited. All the professions are competing for recruits 
from this limited group. The attempt then to increase the pool of 
teachers means increasing the Proportion of this group who are 
willing to enter the teaching profession. 
Basically this means increasing the attractiveness of teaching by 
(ж m with other professions. I suggest two things which must 
be done to achieve this, both of which in my view are basic and in- 
escapable. First of all there should be а review of teachers? salaries, 
` to bring them in line with other professional earnings, and to es- 
tàblish equal pay. Secondly there must be a radical improvement 


in the working conditions of teachers, especially in the old 
schools. 3 


The salaries of teachers show u 
with other professions in the case 
starting out on her career. £370 
inducement at present offered to 
all—the woman teacher specialis 

This sum compares unfavoura 
unskilled labourers who work some overtime. None would wish to 

eny the essential nature of their work but surely the minds and 
characters of little children need special skills, which should be 
appropriately rewarded. 

On the question of equal pay it seems to me the arguments in its 
favour are incortrovertible. The equality of the work done by a man 
or a woman teacher is undeniable, but a realistic System of allow- 
апссз for dependants would have to be introduced. The larger share 
of the national income we are demanding for education would then 
be partly used for raising the basic rates for men's and women’s 
salaries, secondly for introducing equal pay and thirdly introducing 
dependants’ allowances 

We come then to the working conditions of teachers. The defects 
from the staff point of view of many old schools would never be 
tolerated in an office or factory. The cramped staff rooms are often 
uncomfortably if not squalidly furnished, badly lit and badly heated 


nation’s children. That 
pathetic, or irresponsible 


р at their most glaring disparity 
of the woman qualified teacher 
a year, or £7 a week, is all the 
the most vitally needed group of 
ing in Junior and Infant work. 


bly with the amount earned by. 
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and ventilated. In them teachers have to correct exercise boóks, 
hang their coats, wash and boil kettles for tea and often eat their mid- 
day meal. And, incidentally, get what relaxation they can from their 
children. Teachers can more oftenget a wash in hot water than can 
children. But this is often only achieved by a kettle and a tin basin. 
The lavatory accommodation is often down many flights of stairs or 
across a playground, which is a great problem for elderly teachers. 
Cases are recorded where indoor accommodation has to be shared 
by men and women teachers. Coats hang on dusty hooks in the 
taff room, lockers are the exception rather than the rule. Here is a 
great field of work in which the expenditure of a moderaté sum of 
money would pay tremendous dividends in the incréased comfort 
and convenience of teachers. Their nervous strain is enough as it is, 
without adding to it in totally unnecessary ways. The recruitment 
of teachers, as the Select Committee’s Report suggested in 1953, 
would undoubtedly be affected by improvements in the physical 
condition in which they have to work. 

What of other ways of increasing the pool of teachers? We could 
draw on a larger field if more boys and girls in all types of secondary 
schools would stay on longer at school, and so give themselves the 
chance of gaining the academic qualifications for entry to the teach- 
ing profession. Many potential teacHers must be lost because they 
leave school at fifteen, before their true qualities and capacities have 
had g chance to show themselves. Parents could give great assistance 
in this respect, and not only, incidentally, for the sake of teaching. 
Our country needs for its survival the fully-trained ability of every 
man and woman; and the only sure foundation is a sound general 
education, sufficiently prolonged to make it effective. The Ministry 
and the local authorities are also endeavouring, with no small 
success, to persuade older men and wemen to turn from other ос- 
cupations to teaching. About one-third of all women recruited to 
teaching have been for some years in other jobs. Married women, 
especially those trained as teachers, who have not heavy family 
responsibilities are algo induced to come into the sesvice. And quite 
recently the local authorities were permitted to retain for a year or so 
teachers who had reached retiring age—that is, sixty-five for men and 
sixty for women. 

Where teachers are willing, and are considered suitable, I feel 
every effort should be made to retain their services after the legal 
retirement age. The country cannot now afford to retire capable 
people who are as rare and precious as teachers. Ways must be 
found for the continued enjoyment of the wisdom, patience and 
experience of many older teachers. Some hard thinking must of 
course be done so that promotion to Headships for the younger 
teacher is not blocked. While we are in the throes of the enlarged 
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-power E to use this reserve of skill. 
group of infants to have one regular 
regular afternoon teacher, and to be 
ty, than to be as at present with the 
.aiternoon, and to be in a class of fifty. 
he available pool are necessary and 


> 


wider and wider range of occupations. Will the country ever be able 
to allot a very much higher proportion of its ability to teaching? I 
doubt it. у 

There remains then the possibility of enablin 
creased force of teachers to work more effectively than they can do 
today. Suggestions for doing this within the framework of curriculum 
and teaching methods will be offered in the next chapter; in this, 


only suggestions for increasing the number of people working in the 
schools will be put forward. 
The first su; 


persistently ad 


g a not greatly in- 


masters and mistresses, but affects class teachers as well. All but 
the absolute necessary minimum should be “lifted from their 
shoulders, Adequate secretarial assistance would enable many heads 
to take a share in the teaching, and large numbers of class teachers 
to be fresher and fitter for their work. 

The second suggestion is also one which teachers have pressed— 
again with some measure of success, but not enough. The school 
meal has become a recognised, and valuable, part of the sch 
Its preparation, Service, and clearing away have been handed over 
to a separate staff; but the burden of supervising the children, not 
only during the meal but throughout the interval between the 
morning and afternoon sessions, remains with the teachers, In large 
schools this is not onerous, but in small schools of one, two or three 


ool day, 
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teachers it means that they get no break in the working day. Thet 
happens in no other occupation; it should happen least of all їй an 
occupation making such demands on nervous energy as does teach- 
ing. 

That suggestion if carried out would admittedly do nothing to 
reduce the size of classes; but it would enable teachers to attack 
their work with more zest and energy. And it must be emphasised 
that many of the far too numerous breakdowns among women 
teachers are due not so much to the actual size of their classes as to 
the fact that they can never get a respite from them. 

It leads also to a third suggestion, which is much more revolution- . 
ary than either of the other two and would in fact greatly reduce the 
number of children with Which the teacher would have to cope at 
any given time. This is that, just as the head should be given suffi- 
cient secretarial assistince to deal with the bulk of the school's 
clerical work, so class teachers should be given assistants to carry out 
the móre routine and supervisory duties of the classroom. 

It must be made perfectly clear that these assistants would not be 
teachers, and would not teach. They would be comparable with the 
laboratory assistants found in the science laboratories of all universi- 
ties, research institutions, and technical colleges, and some secon- 
dary schools. They would assemble and prepare teaching material 
for the teacher, and undertake at the teacher's direction, super- 
vision of small groups of children. They could probably be most 
fully employed with the younger children, with whom girls of from 
fifteen to eighteen have been most successfully used. But with juniors, 
and younger pupils in the secondary school, they could do a great 
deal of supervisory work, and could take charge of groups doing 
work outside the classroom. The need for such supervision will grow 
as the classroom becomes increasingly the base from which school 
work is directed, and less the cell in which it is all done. е 

It will be seen that no easy solutions have been sought in this 
chapter. There are none. Simply to demand smaller classes—just 
like that—is quite futile. When this cry is combined with one for 
more better-qualified teachers it becomes sheerly impracticable; 
there is not sufficient ability of the right sort to make it possible. 
Smaller classes, or, rather, smaller teaching groups, will be achieved 
by relieving teachers of non-teaching duties and so enabling them to 
rate on their proper work. Some Local Authorities still 
o much minute financial and administrative control 
We must free our Heads from the stranglehold of 
*Red Таре’ in which far too many are engulfed. There are young 
men and women, as well as qualified teachers, who are at. present de- 
terred from entering the State Schools because they fear bureaucratic 
denial of personal responsibility. Greater freedom and 


concent: 
impose far to 
upon Heads. 


control and a 
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independence for Heads would attract those with a wide variety of 
outlook and personality into the teaching profession. This would 
increase the range of choice for those appointing Heads. It would 
also, and perhaps most important of all, increase the diversity of 
type among State schools. " 

Teachers are valuable people; they must be of high quality and 
they must be enabled to do their work in the most effective manner. 
There is not an inexhaustible supply of such people; those that there 
are must be aided in every possible way. ; 

What is envisaged is a highly capable, highly trained force of 
professional people—teachers—assisted by semi-professional as- 
sistants Analogies can be found in most businesses—for example, 

. in the administrative and executive grades of The Civil Service. 

The proposal will be resisted fiercely—and not least by the 
teachers. But this question of the supply of teachers has got to be 
faced with an суе to the facts, and not in an atmosphere of utopian 
Pipe-dreams. And it is either a question of more teachers with lower 
ability and qualifications, or of using good teachers more effectively. 


In the following chapter some suggestions will be made for im- 
proving the organisation of schools to this end. 


o 


CHAPTER TEN 


SCHOOLING FOR MODERN LIFE 


PARENTS inevitably tend to think of school as it was in their days. 
This is the greatest of errors; the pattern of school life has altered 
almost beyond imagining during the past forty years er so, and it is 
still altering very rapidly. 

To describe the charge very simply in a single sentence; schooling 

- has been transformed from the mass instruction of large groups of children by a 
teacher into a process of active learning by children under the direction of a teacher. 

This change has made the teacher's work ver much harder and 
more exhaustive of nervous energy, and it has made smaller classes 
an absolute necessity. In the old days the teacher's task was relatively 
easy. He had one problem: control, or as it is more usually called, 
discipline. If he could control his class, that is, keep it quiet and 
orderly, the rest was simple. It did not really matter how many 
children there were in a class; they were all doing the same thing at 
the same time, in the same way, and the teacher's task was merely 
to ейзиге that as many of his class as possible learned as much as 
possible of the lessons he gave to them. А 

Those days have gone. The teacher's task now is to educate 
children according to their “аре, ability and aptitude'. This means 
that the needs of every single child have to be considered and met 
by the teacher. It is beyond the capacity of any but the most extra- 
ordinarily capable of teachers to do this'unaided for more than, at the 
most, thirty children at a time. That is why so many teachers face 
an utterly hopeless task; to imagine what it is like, just think of the 
afternoon when yewstook on Mrs. Smith’s children as well as your 
own! The numbers they have to face are so large that, with all the 
initiative and energy of which they are capable, they cannot do as 
good a job as they would like, and as they could do under favourable 
conditions. Because of numbers, they are driven back to methods 
they know to be wrong, methods which they would not use if their 
numbers were smaller. In the adverse circumstances, many stand up 
to their jobs remarkably well, but the pressure of numbers reduces 
many teachers from first to second or third rate. 

Various organisational and teaching methods have been devised 
by teachers» to render their job more manageable. The most im- 
portant of these is ‘streaming’, that is, dividing children into classes 
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áccording to their intellectual ability. This is almost universal. In 
large schools you will find three or four parallel classes of children 
of the same age, labelled usually the ‘A’, ‘B’, “С? and so оп, streams. 

` The ‘A’ stream will be the class of children of the greatest intellectual 
ability, the ‘B’ stream next, and so on down the scale. 

This device has two educational advantages. It presents the 
teacher with a class of children all within a relatively narrow range 
of intelligence, and so easier to handle as a whole. And it enables 
him to adapt his curriculum to the intellectual level of the class; 
the ‘О’ stream, for example, will have a simpler curriculum than 
the ‘A’. It has the grave social disadvantage that it divides children 
into intellectual sheep and goats—and donkeys!—and so can and 

often does have a disastrously depressing effect upon the children in 
the ‘С’ or lower streams. Its effectiveness as a teaching procedure 
varies in accordance with the size of the school. In a large school 
with, say, A, B, Gand D streams, the childrerin each class will be 
very much of a muchness in intellectual ability; in a small school 
having only A and B streams the range of ability in each will be 
large. In very small schools streaming, except inside а class, will not 
be possible. 

А second device, largely used with infants and to some extent with 
older children, is to break up a class into roups, 
permanent ones, according to their interests at the 
an infants’ teacher with forty children in her class mi 
up into as many as eight groups of approximately fiv. 
one doing painting, another modelling, 
Insuch a situation a teacher's assistant c 
Any mother will appreciate the difficul 


not necessarily 
moment. Thus 
ght break them 
€ children càch: 
а third reading, and so on. 
ould be immensely valuable. 
ty and strain of flitting from 


but it can also be used to diversify the 

For the more academic subjects a similar device, called ‘setting’, 
can be employed, though as yet it is rarely faxad, because it de- 
mands a somewhat intricate organisation. This is to break up a class 
into a number of subject groups according to the pupils’ Proficiency 
in any given subject. Thus in a class of forty there might be four 
mathematics sets and four English sets. A pupil might be in set one 
for English and set four for maths. In set one he might be workin 
with pupils in the year above his age, in set four with Pupils of the 
year below. These sets are permanent, except that when д Pupil's 
proficiency (or lack of it) demands he is moved up or down, Or- 
ganisation into sets means that two or three, or even more, age 
groups must be doing maths, or English, or whatever. the ‘setted? 
subject may be, at th» same time. 
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These devices all lighten the teacher’s load by giving him groups * 
of children of approximately the same intellectual ability and in- 
terests. For some subjects in the secondary school curriculum the 
numbers in a class have to be reduced below the normal because 
itis physically irnpossible for the teacher to conduct the lesson with 
more. Ín woodwork and metalwork for boys and domestic science 
for girls it is the practice to take half-classes only, that is, between 
fifteen and twenty pupils. In the sixth forms of grammar schools 
classes are kept as small as possible, because of the immense amount 
of detailed individual advice and instruction,each pupil should have. 

These small classes demand а lavish use ‘of staff. What teachers 
have not developed as yet t9 anything like the extent they might is 
the compensatory use of large classes in other subjects or activities. 
Here again the use of assistants would be invaluable. In physical 
training, for example, it would be possible for a single teacher to 
handle large numbers, say, two or even three classes together, if he 
had one or two assistants going round the ranks, or supervising the 
various groups of games. Similarly, choral or instrumental music, 
choral speaking, and varieties of repetitive work could be taken in 
large masses, as could also preparation. Radio (and, when it comes,, 
television) lessons could well be given to entire age groups; and the 
preparation of a play demanding large numbers of actors. The 
modern development of activities outside the classroom—surveys, 
visits, gardening, and constructive work of various kinds—could 
draw off large groups, thus enabling other teachers to sit down with 
small ones for intensive study. Lectures by outside speakers, if 
arranged on a regular and systematic plan, could give permanent 
teachers more time with smaller classes. 

Much more extensive use of mechanical aids could be made, for 
teaching purposes and to save the teacher's time. The days are gone, 
when local education authorities turned down requests from schools 
for radio sets; practically every school now has one, and many of the 
larger and newer schools have loud-speakers in every classroom. 
Every new school і доу equipped for cinema projection. But it is 
rare to find a school with an internal telephone system, which is 
regarded as a necessity in every other business with more than a few 
rooms. Secondary modern schools still find it difficult in many areas 
to persuade their authorities that they require machine tools in their 
workshops, and infants' teachers by the thousand spend countless 
evening hours making reading, writing and counting material for 
their children which educational publishers are only too ready to 
supply- Globes, pictures, maps, diagrams, dioramas, and an infinite 
variety of models could ease and make more reliable work with 
juniors and young secondary-school pupils. А microfilm reader 
could transform work in senior and sixth forms. 
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at is not true to say that today the schools are starved of material 
aids to learning, but it is true that far more could be put into them 
with great advantage. And the cost of these is trifling compared with 
the cost in human energy that their absence entails. 
The modern pattern of schooling, which combines formal with 
informal work, and academic studies with practical activities, has 
odern life. A school is no longer a 
building consisting of so many exactly similar box-like cells, each 
i ; one blackboard, and so many pupils, 
lishment with many and varied x 
facilities, designed to give children a broad and sure preliminary Є 
preparation for the complexities of modern life. 
What can it be expected to give them? First, mastery of the es- @ 
sential basic tools of civilisation, including £but not confined to) the 
i е numbers. Second, an elementary 


$ to provide an organisation, an in- 
aff which can adequately carry out 


these tasks. Some particular. aspects of that general problem are 
surveyed in the following chapter. 


6 


.the provision for children un 
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e CHAPTER ELEVEN 


TWO PROBLEMS AND SOME REMEDIES 


IT is ten years since the Education Act of 1944 was passed. 
What are the outstanding problems which ten years of its working: 
in practice have brought to light? We have already discussed the 
essential need for more PUE money, in order to get smaller"classes, 
to recruit more teachers, to uild, repair and modernise more schools. 

There remain other danger spots. The first seems to me to lie in 
der five. The second in the stress and 


strain which is increasingly associated with the Eleven-Plus Exam. 


Pre-School Arrangements 

Why is there such a shortage of Nursery Schools? The private 
nursery school run in a private house or hired hall is not uncommon 
in ‘residential’ districts, but the maintained nursery school is rare. 
In the whole country there are only about 450, mostly in big 
towns. 

The reason for the shortage is the total ban by the Ministry of 
Edueation on all nursery-school building which has been in force 
since 1945- This ban was imposed because the enormous increase 
in the birth-rate between 1942 and 1948 made it essential that local 
education authorities should concentrate their resources on building 
new primary schools to receive this greatly enlarged generation of 
children when they reached the age of five. The capital cost per place 
of a nursery school today is £272, of 2 primary school £140. The 
maintenance cost per child in a nursery school is £90 a year, ina 

The ratio of staff (including nursery assistants) 


primary school £29. i 1 f 
to children is ong.to nine in a nursery school, and in a primary 
school one to thirty. It is not then surprising that with twice as many 


children of four as of ten in the country today the local education 
authorities have not felt able to afford a development of pre-school 
education. The high cost of providing these schools for under-fives 

has been the-reason most often advanced for not providing them. 
But we parents sometimes wonder whether there is really any- 
thing magical in the fifth birthday. May it not be that nursery- 
school standards are excessively high? Or, more probably, primary- 
low! The standards fer washing, 


school standards are excessively low К 
апа 1ауаїогу accommodation, 4$ laid down by the Ministry, do not 
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. greatly differ as between nursery and primary school. The under- 
five is expected to share a wash-basin with five of his fellows, and a 
lavatory with ten. The over-five proportion is (in theory) one wash- 
basin and lavatory to about twelve children. The glaring contrast 


between the actual conditions of under-five and over-five children 
arises from the fact that i 


standards are in fact carrie 


the wash-basin proportion is even worse. 


Furthermore, the nursery-school child has his own stretcher-bed, 
blanket and toothbrush and 


where bed-tizae is late, are often very 
rug on the floor, with someone reading a 
etter than a desk-top for a yawning child. 
о fifty small bodies find room to stretch 


Story, would be so much b 
But here again where d 
themselves out? 
Many of us would 
*standards in nursery s 
of them. And all pa 
is a rise in th 
schools. 


probably be willing to see somewhat simpler 
chools, if that made it possible to provide more 
rents today feel that what is vitally necessary 
€ sanitary and washing standards in the primary 


У’, have combined to 
and nursery classes and schools 


mother and home which for the 
under-four is definitely too long. Wh 


The great need of the moment is for some much 
and flexible organisation. The young mother who 
50 out to full-time paid employment badly needs the 9pportunity 
for an occasional break from the perpetual company of her very 
young children. Most of us know how exhausting that company can 
be. Yet how eagerly, after a short break, we look forward to having 
them with us again! 


The answer to this need—especially acute in the case of the flat 


more informal 
does not have to 
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or rooms dweller—is the Play Group. This can best be organiséd 
as a co-operative effort between individuals and local authorities. 
If some suitable large room can be found, it should be possible for 
mothers to combine in a rota of running the group for an hour or 
two a day or two half-days a week. In this way the mothers who are 
not on duty are released for other work, recreation or rest. We 
should press the Education and Health Departments in our local 
councils to co-operate with us in this experiment. The guidance of a 
nursery trained teacher, the advice of a health visitor, the provision 
of large toys and apparatus, would all be invaluable and indeed 
essential to the amateur organiser. м 

The development of such play groups would supplement but not 
supplant the existing proyision. Day nurseries will always be neces- 
sary to help the mother Who has to take up a full-time job during 
her child's very early years. The Nursery School Movement in this 
country fias a long and useful history; and we want more and not 
fewer of these examples of what really is a great educational dis- 
covery. But man-power and finance will always tend to limit this 
growth. By making use of the voluntary help of mothers with paid, 
professional guidance we should be side-tracking both these obstacles. 
We should be giving ourselves and our children the short break from 
each other's company that we both пеёа. In this way we should be 
bridging the gap between the two extremes. Today we either have 
to say,good-bye to our under-five children for a period of time which 
we and they feel to be too long, or we never escape from their 
company at all. 

To conclude then we must press for a greater development of 
Nursery Schools. These should be more possible than in the past if 
we accept somewhat simpler standards. Meanwhile we must press, 
for higher standards in the Infant Schopls, thus doing away with 
the sharp contrast in conditions for the under- and over-five. 
Secondly, and as a supplement to the Nursery Schools, we must work 
for the widespread provision of informal play groups. 

© 

The Eleven-Plus Exam 

. It is becoming increasingly clear that the Eleven-Plus Exam is а 
nightmare of anxiety and strain to parents, teachers and children 
alike. Why is this? The exam was originally designed as a purely 
selective process to discover which of various alternative forms of 
secondary education would best meet the needs of each child. The 
exam has now become an intensely competitive one, in-which the 
parental and often the school’s objective is a Grammar School place 
at all costs. Evidence accumulates of out-of-school private coaching 
two or three years before the exam is taken. This problem is in- 
tensified by the variations in different parts of ‘the country of the 
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proportion of Grammar School places available. Thus in ав 
roughly twenty-five out of roo places are in Grammar Sc ist 
whereas in Gateshead fewer than ten places out of 100 were avail- 
able in 1952. This variability of provision of Grammar School places 
is irritating and confusing to parents, and very unfair to children. 

We have discussed the reasons why Grammar Schools are so 
highly sought after. What solutions are there toa situation which is 
as bad educationally for the children as it is distressing to the hae 
and disorganising to the Primary Schools? The repercussions of the 
Eleven-Plus Exam can be called the negation of all the 1944 
Education Act sought to achieve. ^ 6 

The status of the Secondary Modern School must be raised. The 
quality and outlook of the staff 15, as always, the key to this problem. 
We want more and more teachers in our Secondary Schools with а, 
new approach to the education of those children whose gifts are, 
apparently, of a more practical character. How can this be done? 

First I suggest there should bean all-out drive on modernising and 
rebuilding the old unsuitable Secondary School buildings. Many 
of them are still just as they were when they housed the Elementary 
Schools, and are therefore totally unsuited to Secondary work. 

The following is an account in the JVews Chronicle of 20th July, 


1953, of just such a school, and the Headmaster’s reaction to his 
apparently hopeless situation, 


‘There is no hall at Ocker Hill secondary modern school. When 


the children have all to be called together—on prize days for in- 
stance—they gather in the open air. 


"There are not enough cl. 
taught in prefabricated hut 
‘field and no staff-room for t| 

‘And after thirty-four у. 
has had enough. He has 
the maximum pension 


assrooms, so some of the children are 
5. There is no gymnasium, no playing- 
he twenty-nine teachers. 
cars as headmaster, Mr. Leslie J. Roberts 
decided to retire—at £1 a week less than 
four years before the retiring age. 

"The school was built at industrial Tipton,.Staffs, in 1900 to ac- 
commodate 450 pupils. It now has 800. This is an average of 40 toa 
class. 


“Mr. Roberts said 
sixty-five had I been 
‘For years I have с 
improvised for far t 
thing being done. 
‘I shall be sorr 
so bad that it do 
There is evid 
land, where Se 
there is an abs 


yesterday: “I would have carried on until 
working under better conditions. } 
omplained about the lack of facilities. We have 
ОО long and there seems little prospect of any- 


y to leave the children, but conditions have been 
es seem futile to go on. . 27? 

ence that in parts of the country, such as Cumber- 
сопсагу Modern Schools occupy modern buildings, 
ence of this anxiety about Grammar School places, 
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There is no doubt that it is hard for parents to appreciate the worke 


. of Secondary Modern Schools when they occupy the same buildings 


which they themselves knew as the old Elementary School. 

Secondly the edges of distinction between the Modern and the 
Grammar Schopl must be increasingly blurred. Every encourage- 
ment must be given to Modern Schools to take subjects in the 
General Certificate. These may be practical or artistic rather than 
academic as suited to the needs of the individual child. This blurring 
of the edges will ease the problem of transferring children between 
one type of school and another. Much more should be done to 
recognise the immense changes which often take place in a child’s 
development between eleven and thirteen. Often those who in the 
end go the furthest start thé latest! e 

Thirdly we should watch with care and sympathetic interest the 
experiments with Comprehensive High Schools which are now being 
undertaken. The advantages of the C.H.S. are that as all the child- 
ren of a'heighbourhood go to the same secondary school, where all 
their various aptitudes and abilities are catered for, there is no need 
for anxiety about, or indeed the existence of, the Eleven-Plus Exam 
in the local Primary Schools. Again the plans for the C.H.S. build- 
ings show that the children will be working in first-class physical 


conditions—superior to anything before known. ) 

тһе chief disadvantage of the C.H.S. as at present understood is 
the size. It had been thought that 2,000 children would have to be 
grouped together if the widely varying needs of each and all were 
to be adequately met. There will be some schools of this size in 
London, but future plans are being based on 1,500 and many hope 


to see 1,200 as the final size. Д 
The interim statement of Labour Party policy, Challenge to 


Britain, published in June, 1953; suggested the abolition, of the 
Eleven-Plus Exam, with all children proceeding automatically at 
eleven to a Comprehensive Secondary School where they would 
remain until fifteen. Higher Secondary Schools would cater for 
to more advanced work. 


those who wished to proceed at that age r anc е 
e are three major ohjections to this 


Attractive as it appears, ther! t n hj 
plan. One is that it would postpone indefinitely raising the school 
age to sixteen: and that we cannot tolerate. The age must be raised 
to sixteen as soon as possible. Secondly it would deny the children in 
the C.H.S. the advantage of the stimulus and example of the older 
teen-age children. Thirdly it would be very difficult to attract 
teachers to the C.H.S. who would be able to cater for the more 
academically gifted child who was going on to the уен Sccondary 
School. It is vitally important that these children should be given an 
intellectual environment which will stretch. and stimulate their 


powers from à much earlier age than fifteen. 
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I put great faith in the integration of the fee-paying schools 
into the public system of education. Much of the present parental 
anxiety about getting a Grammar School place would be lessened 
if it were not felt that a minority of parents were able to buy such an 
education for their children in an independent school. What this 
really means is that ‘the chances of a given child being able to qualify 
for entrance to a Public School (where a Grammar School type of 
education is given) is immensely increased where the parents have 
been able to pay for education in a Private or Prep School from the 
age of seven or eight. 

The present tension and anxiety about the Eleven-Plus Exam 
springs from the conviction that there are social as well as economic 
advantages to be gained from a Grammar School education. With 
the fee-paying schools integrated into the public system the so- 
called social advantages would be immensely reduced. The problem 
of selection at eleven would then become (what it was always in- 
tended to be) the Process of finding a school which would give the 
utmost scope and opportunities to the varying qualities and capaci- 
ties of the individual child, 

v. As soon as the post-war generation has passed through the schools, 
that is soon after 1960, the school-leaving age should be raised to 
sixteen. This would automatically assist the process of blurring the 
distinction between various types of Secondary Schools. At present 


the convention that children in Modern Schools leave at fifteen, and 
children їп Grammar Schools at sixteen or ove; 
closing the gap between the types of school: 
increasing numbers of children in M 
fifteen, while the ‘early leavers’ in 
cause of anxiety. 


, This country has desperate need for the utmost to be made 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
. THE PARENTS' PART 


(1) Parents and Teachers in Co-operation 

How often have parents felt a longing to be more nearly, part of 
their child's school! This feling of belonging will.turn essentially 
on the relationship which each individual parent has with the Head 
of the school. Where mutual respect, trust and a broadly similar 
„approach to life exist, then all else will follow. No organisation can 
ever make up for the absence of this precious, intangible quality of 
friendship. 

Children's behaviour can worry us in such different ways, quite 
apart from the child who lives a ‘double life'—easy and happy at 
home, and a great trial to his form teacher in school; or vice versa. 
The one precept which always holds good is that we the parents 
and the teachers must get together ahout it. It is from this friendly 
sympathy and feeling of mutual respect, between his mother and 
father and his teacher, that a secure foundation is prepared in the 
child’s mind on which his happiness and therefore his reasonable 


behaviour will be built. f | 
A child at school subconsciously wants his parents and his teachers 
is a conflict between his parents 


to like each other. If he feels there ‹ 
and the individual master ог mistress at school, he will be unhappy, 


confused, and subtly irritated. He will hardly ever put the cause of 
his feelings into words—but many parents must have noticed the 
indignant loyalty with which a child will often fly to the defence of 
his teacher if he feels any criticism has been made at home. Of 
course this is less masked than the reaction at school if any criticism 
of home is raised. But teachers are on the whole muth more careful 
to conceal any feelings they may have about parental shortcomings 


than are parents about teachers! 
Here is one practical hint about sharing our problems with the 


school. It is normally unwise to try to catch the form teacher in the 
cloakroom or playground at the end of a school day. The teacher is 
then usually уёгу tired after a long and exhausting day, is distracted 
by the noise of the other children, and probably has a tráin to catch 
This is not the time, place or atmosphere for ‘getting down’ to m 
The best course is to make an appointment with the Head, and ma 
the quiet of her room talk over the difficulty. Before you бое ihe 
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will have made inquiries of your child's class teacher. This is far 
better than worrying a harassed teacher at the end of a school day, 
or banking on the chance of a chat at a meeting of the school's 
Parent-Teacher Association. When balancing a tea-cup and sur- 
rounded by other parents eagerly awaiting their turn to discuss their 
child, we do not have quite the opportunity we may need. 

It greatly helps if we, as parents, can always remember that we are 
talking to a person with a long professional training and many years 
of experience in dealing with just these questions that seem to loom 
so large for us. Equally we can expect to feel that real trouble has 
been taken over our individual case, and above all, an effort has been 
made tó know and understand our individual child. We can be justly 
aggrieved if we feel this has not been doné. But let us beware of getting 
a reputation with the staff of being a ‘fusser’ or ‘trouble-maker’! 


(2) The Parent-Teacher Association 


In many cases, especially in new sc 
estates, an actual organisation can hel 
and friendliness between 


hools and on new^housing 


n organisation of parents and 
1 whose object it is to further 
ool in every possible way. An 
hat it is entirely voluntary. It 
Position as has the board of 


essential feature of such a body is t 
has no statutory or constitutional 


governors or managers. The good it does springs from the value to 


the child of close friendliness, understanding and mutual respect 
between his parents and his teachers, 


The Parent-Teacher Associatio; 


am on window-b - 
dens', will warm and brighten the whole day for the listeni AUR 


But what of the more concrete advantages to the Nen ed. 
associations? At the Nursery and Infant Class stage the transfer from 
home to school, and back again, can be made much ©азїег where the 
mother has some idea what the school is getting at. An €vening’s 
discussion on Free Activity methods and of the Purpose and m 
behind what appears to her pointless noise and unti 


› diness, will help 
her to unders:and why Jennifer always wants old Cotton-reels and 


| 
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empty tins to take to school. Or why Michael is always making such 
a noise in the evenings building houses out of the furniture or, worse, 
racing round the flat to the annoyance of the ‘people downstairs’. 
At the Primafy stage the child will be greatly helped if his parents 
have been able to talk out their anxieties and ambitions about the 
Eleven-Plus Examination. He may be saved excessive anxiety 
from «Һе well-meaning but misplaced pressure of his parents. It is 
sometimes said that interest in the Eleven-Plus Examination is the 
most vital force welding together Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Primary Schools. Again at the Secondary stage the adolescent boy 
and girl whose parents havg been able to see something of the new 
life now being lived at school, particularly in Secondary Modern 
Schools, will be greatly helped through those difficult years. School 
journeys and visits, evening clubs and hobbies, school meals and 
uniforms, future jobs and careers, the boy-friend and girl-friend 
question, these and many other questions will be talked over at 
meetings of the Association. As a result of this the lessening anxiety 


and greater understanding among parents will enable their children 


to throw themselves much more wholeheartedly and fruitfully into 
all the new experiences and opportunities which their schools are 


making possible for them. y А ап 
Parent-Teacher Associations are now found in many maintained 
Secondary and Primary Schools and in some Independent Schools, 
mainly those of progressive ог experimental type- They are seldom 
found in the older-established Punic or derer cun Sao me 
-eon vary. Usually a preliminary meeting ot a 

Ба and od ДО М e is mt Wake The Head is always 


parents is called. A committe n 1 
an important member of the Executive Committee. Usually he or 


she is the Chairman, but not necessarily. One of the parents volun; 
teers as Secretary- Meetings of the full Association are usually held 
once or twice a term in the evenings, though the Committee may 
rhe ore hes will gometimes be purely Social Evenings—coffee 
and biscuits—in which teachers and parents can meet and talk in an 
informal, unhurried atmosphere; and sometimes more formal, with 
а talk on some as dren’s behaviour or health. Brains 


pect of chil 
‘Trusts are quite 


popular. 
Tt is a common experience that the most successful evenings are 
ch some 


those in whi social activity is combined with more formal 
росс: and I think most people would agree that the evening 
eua acclaimed as а Success ш proportion to the amount of talking, 
in question or discussion, done by the ‘floor’. The more that is heard 
‹ 

from the parents, the less from the ‘expert’, the greater is felt to be the 
satisfaction gained! 

To make a Parent-Teacher Association successful, there must be a 
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will function successfully. If 
tion will in all probability not even be formed. à 
Why are Heads and other teachers not always keen? What is it 
that they fear? Fundamentally, the ‘troubl 
can be troublesome in many different ways, 
Association in order to get hold of it for poli 
try through it to run the school—thus us| 
rogativé. They can have ‘bees in their b 


cipline, homework and what not, They ĉan talk as if theirs was the 
only child in the school, and make i 


more positive reasons why 


| , apathetic, neglectful—don’t come’. 
Another is that the Parent-Teacher Associ: 


was placed each 


om. The following notice was 
tastefully written in red and white chalk: 


9-30-4 5 
PARENTS ARE NOT TO PASS BEYOND THIS POINT 

When we remember that, as recently as 1951, a case Was reported 
of a mother who, indignant about the punishment of her small son 
came up to the school and pushed a rice pudding in the face of the 
offending master, we realise out of how stormy and troubled a past 
has come this new climate of co-operation. But as each school 
generation succeeds the next, the educational backgrounds of parents 
and teachers will approximate more and more towards €ach other, 
In less than ten years’ time it should be true to say that Secondary 
Education wil! have been enjoyed by the majority of parents with 
children at a Primary School, 
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The value of Parent-Teacher Associations to Parents 5 
Membership of Parent-Teacher Associations is valuable ‘to 
parents, as well as to their children. Recent research has suggested 
that loneliness, particularly among mothers living in big cities, is the 
cause of much, unhappiness, nervous trouble and even ill health. 
These Associations offer an opportunity for the lonely mother to 
meet other people on an equal footing, bound together by a strong 
mutual interest—and there can be no stronger interest than this one 
of having children at the same school. Differences of economic or 
educational background fade into insignificance in the face of the 
shared pyrpose and common interest of the children’s welfare. 
cacher Associations in Infant Schools have'started 


Some Parent-T 
Sunshine Clubs, where yoûng mothers combine to help each other 


out over the domestic crises of confinements, illness or chronic over- 
tiredness. They help each other in pram-pushing, shopping, sitting- 
in in the evening, and caring for each other's children for the 
occasiorfal day so that cach may have a bit of time off. 

One such club was started by the Head of an Infant School in 
Buckinghamshire after meeting the young mother of one of her five- 
year-old pupils. This young mother was pushing a heavy pram con- 
taining her new baby aged three weeks, and her ex-baby aged two. 
Beside her, dragging on the pram, was her fourth child. The mother 
knew no one in this smother and home were many 
miles away. She was physically exhausted by her саа 
ment and complete absence of help. Bue m she was really sutter- 
ing fibm more than anything else was loncline i 
to share her icta qs apart from offering the helping Шеш 
The Head of the Infant School felt convinced that here was 2 nee 
even more fundamental than that of co-operation between paina 
and teachers. In forming the Sunshine Club as an integral part of the 


Infant School, she was helping to solvg one of the greatest ills o 


modern urban life. 
Bringing up а family is, 
as for the parents. Parents 
successfully only if chey fee 
people who will give them comp: 
guidance. The experiments at the Peckham 79 E 
the war, proved how essential a contribution the communi UIS 
had to make to the individual family. In old days the large family, 
living generation after generation in the same spot, could provide 
with its ramification of grandparents, aunts and cousins, this mutual 
help and companionship- The neighbourliness of the village com- 
munity could supplement family group could not achieve 
for itself. Today the small family of mother, father, and two or three 
i sd lonely city can be 


children living as а tiny micr 


after all, a job for the community as well 
can perform their part happily and 

1 themselves members,of a group of 
sympathy, help and 


anionship, 
Health Centre, before 


. 
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e dangerously lost. The Parent-Teacher Association is one of the ways 
im which society can save itself through supporting and nurturing 
the family group. 


Its Value to Teachers 


It is true to say that no Head or class teacher сап%еаПу know and 
understand a child until he has met his parents. It is essential that 
there should be frequent opportunities for their meeting in a friendly 
and informal atmosphere. The formal first day of term, the zrrival 
and departure in the cloakroom at the beginning and end of the 
school day, cannot hopeto provide the background for such a meeting. 

When parents and teachers become individuals to each other, 
small adjustments of school and homg organisation can often be 
arranged which can be of tremendous benefit to all concerned: 
children, parents and teachers. Take two: examples. 
the first day of a new term the arran 
children are not all they might Ье. 


down the staircases from the Headmistress's room across the play- 
ground. 'There is nowhere to sit. The weather may be wet or cold. 


How soon does the eager edge of anticipation wear off! Children 
*become bored and restless, mothers worri 


dinners. Here can be the seed-bed of that u 
the parents feel, "They, the teachers, think we, the mothers, have 
nothing better to do than wait about all day’, ^ 
'The Head Teacher with experience will always avoid this kind of 
situation. Either the parents will be asked to come in smallxgroups 
on some day in the week preceding the opening of the term, or, if 
рами Е. special care will be taken to seat them 
comfortably, to keep the waiting to a mini 
children happily, imum, and to occupy the 
Another example of a piece of school organisati Р 
great deal to the parents i$ the School Re Se. Wen which means а 


: port. We know how res: 
teachers are today with paper-work. But it should be БОН zm 
some account to be sent to each parent each term as to their child's 


progress in school. If teachers could moresrenerally realise wh. 
immense value parents place on these reports, I am sure the NM 
of sending them would be more common. Some schools E ice 
attempting to get away from the old rather meaningless TON 
reports—such as we remember—Nature: Very Fair’, ‘Anis at 
‘Fair’, and so on, and to attempt to give a real estimate of d 
child's development in character, tastes and ability during the err 
Some Secondary Schools in rural areas are overcoming the us 5 
transport difficulties by circulating a news-letter among the paren E 
If there are more practical difficulties in the formation of pare E 
Teacher Associations in the country districts, there is a less Е 


Sometimes оп 
gements for receiving the new 
А long queue forms, winding 


nhappy situation in which 


ed about their husbands’ ` 
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need for them than in big cities. The village community is much mére 
closely knit, and much more stable than the town community. The 
village schoolmaster knows his children's parents, they know him. 
Не may have had the parents in his school when they were children. 


Other Forms of Organisation 
Where a group of parents is vei 
conditions, and local Head Teachers are reluctant to form a Parent- 
Teacher Association, ‘Parents’ ‘Associations’ may be formed. 
Sometimes these bodies are extremely effective. There are ex- 


amples of successful deputations to Local Education Autlrorities, 
about school conditions andtshortages. (The deputation$ on sanitary 


deficiencies have almost always achieved some improvements in the 
school.) Other associatiofis have raised educational problems in the 
local press, written to their Members of Parliament and asked 
questionf at public meetings. In short they have canalised and 


vocalised parental feelings on education which have hitherto been 


diffused and ineffective. 
The disadvantage of a Pare 


ry concerned about local school 


nts’ Association, as compared with a 


Parent-Teacher Association, is that the teachers and the local school” 
authorities can get a feeling that the organisation is in some way 
hostile to themselves. A Parent-Teachér Association, by combining 
both groups of interested people, can be more effective because it 
avoids these tensions. The fact, however, remains that where a Head 
Teachêr cannot see his way to form an association of active and 
vocal parents, then these people may well form their own group. 


3. What Parents can do at Home 
In our role as citizens we W? 


which we can make those respo! 
satisfaction with the present overcrowded state of the schools. It 


must be admitted that, however effective our efforts, bad buildings 
and over-large classes cannot be immediately overcome everywhere. 
Meanwhile these pre&lous years of childhood pass. What can we as 
parents do at home to mitigate the conditions in which too many of 
our children spend their school hours? ze : 

As our immediate concern is our own child's experiences, and the 
effect of them upon him, we can consider such helpful things as a 
quiet meal on returning from school—if home conditions make this 
possible—while fatigue and irritability wear off. Where possible, it 
helps greatly if in the time between tea and bed the child гап feel 
mother is around and ready to listen and help. What the children of 
the ‘bulge’ generation lack more than anything is the undivided in- 
terest and atterttion of one grown-up person. Ifmether cannot give it, 
no one else will, because the teacher certainly can’t. (Most probably 


1] discuss later various means by 
nsible aware of our burning dis- 
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"the little dears will disappear after tea with a home-made street 
sledge made of boards and pram-wheels, and this ideal of the ‘quiet 
children’s hour’ before bed will go the way of so many other fond 
illusions! But it’s worth trying.) 

There was Robert who at seven was always cutting up not only 
paper, but table-cloths and sheets, and driving his mother frantic. 
They lived in a small flat, and when paste and glue were added to 
the débris of cut-up paper and material his mother went round to the 
school. She found out that Robert’s class were making an elaborate 
model of a village in paper. Robert enjoyed this immensely, but felt 
the other children were playing a bigger part in the work than he 
was. This was caused by the large numbers in the group working 
on the project. The efforts at home were an attempt to practise the 
work with scissors, paste and paper, and so to be able to 
part at school. When his mother realised the backgro 
able to feel that here was a sensible occupation and not just tiresome- 
ness. Once a corner for these sticky activities could be found Robert 
was completely happy, and the cutting up of sheets stopped. 

From the school side, the value of close and friendly relations 
"between parents and teachers is equally important. The form teacher 
of Kathleen (aged five) noticed that she was apparently very dull 
and backward. She sat inertly through the lessons, quiet but un- 
interested. She looked pale and rather sad, The Head invited her 


mother to come and see him. It appeared that Kathleen's mother 
was out working all day, and so the child had 
Centre until 6 o'clock in the evening. She was 


take a bigger 
und, she was, 


ng with 
of the brightest and 


Я і Breed that th 
outstanding thing about Margaret was her ill-fitting. n 


i X old-fashioned 
and unattractive c.othes, The Head Master knew the girl's eue 
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was dead, and that she lived with her father and grandmother. He Ч 
invited the father to come and see him and showed him a group of 
girls, including Margaret, dancing. Immediately the father said, 
‘But why does my Margaret look different from the other girls?" 
After some talk the father agreed that her clothes were the real 
problem. He had thought that his duty was done if he gave the very 
elderly grandmother money for the child's clothes. He saw now that 
зоте те extra must be done, so that Margaret did not feel self- 
conscious. From that date Margaret became a changed person. 
The unspoken cause of her unhappiness had been removed. 


(4) Parents as Citizens è E 
We sometimes forget, in our detailed concern as parents with the 
affairs of our particular s&hool, that a broader and more funda- 
mental principle underlies the relationship. We are not only parents. 
We are citizens, and citizens of a modern Welfare State. Surely this 
means that through our votes, and through our purse, we do in fact 
own the Social Services. They are our services, paid for by us and 
controlled, through Parliament and the Local Authorities, by us. 
But what reality does this ownership and control in fact have? I ` 
suggest that many people feel a closer sense of ownership towards 


their local hospital or park than they do to their local school. The 


link between the public and the social services 1 
case of education. Why is this? 

This Sense of ‘not belonging’ between parents and schools is es- 
sentially a legacy of the past. We are still living down the fact that 
the State schools were originally provided by one section of society 
for the reluctant use of another section of society. Today the situa- 
tion is reversed. The users of the schools, who are increasingly the 
whole of the people, are demanding higher standards and a greater ` 
sense of belonging than ever before. What are the present facilities for 
voicing the needs of the public in running the schools? 

First, every Secondary School has its Board of Governors, and 
every Primary School 3 Board of Managers. Who are these people? 
How are they appointed? What are their powers? E: 

Managers and Governors of County Schools are appointed by 
the local Education Authority from among their own members and 
members of the public with an interest in education. In many areas 
political considerations are taken into account. Thus in London if 
one party has twice as many members of the council as the other, 
ut and managing boards of the schools in that area will 
ue cd ше same ratio of two to one. The individual names 
она и abe political party organisations from people 
ене E ed to serve and are felt to be active useful people. 

of the local education committee may add to these 


sat its weakest in the 
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2ames, particularly in the case of Secondary Schools, those of people 
who are felt to have a special educational contribution to make, 
quite apart from the local knowledge and interest of the people on 
the list already submitted. Grammar Schools always have a univer- 
sity representative on the governing body. In other areas party 
politics do not bulk so largely. But in every case two-thirds of the 
governors or managers must be representatives of the council, though 
not necessarily members of it. 

For voluntary aided schools the proportions are reversed; two- 
thirds of the managers and governors must be appointed by the 
voluntary body owning the school, and one-third by the authority. 

The responsibilities of Governors znd Managers have been de- 
scribed as the ‘oversight of the conduct and curriculum of the school’, 
In practice this means a friendly interest expressed by a lay body of 
people in the professional techniques and attitudes of the Head of the 
school. 'The phrase does not mean, nor is it intended to inean, that 
Governors and Managers can ask the Head of the school to spend 
more time on French and less on Geography. But the Head is, in the 
first instance, directly responsible to them, and the happiest situation 

* develops when there is a gradual growth of personal confidence 
between the Head and his Governors or Managers. This in turn 


grows from a mutual knowledge and understanding of each other's 
problems and responsibilities, 


Governors and Managers are often given a sa: 
Head of the school and the assistant staff —thou 
the authority, which is the teacher's employer, must actually appoint 
They can sometimes spend a limited amou: | 
repairs to the building, 
and do send recommendations to the Loe: 
about things needed 
made or actions taken 


6 


nd MAR һау Моо little to do, and too 
S uid probably strengthen thei iti ь 
Бу making more use of them, We EIE а ante aed 


trative and financial 


“e 


ч 
#7 
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and meal expenses, compensation for loss of earnings or re-imburse- о 
ment of costs of domestic help during absence from home to people 
who serve on Governing and Managing Bodies. In some Local 
Authority areas it is possible to claim expenses if you serve on the 
Managing Committee of a Children’s Home, under the Children’s 
Committee, but not if you serve а school under the Education Com- 


smittee. Reform would enable many more young parents to serve 


on these bodies, particularly mothers of young families. 

The’ responsibility for the running of a school rests with the local 
County or County Borough Council. This responsibility can be, and 
is, largely delegated, but it cannot be evaded. Our elected Council 
is responsible to us for all that goes on in the Schools. So, if we feel 
anything is wrong, it is our business to let them know. * 

We can find out the names of our Councillors (we presumably 


voted for or against them, 5o should know at least one of them!). We 


can write and complain to them, ог go and see them in their local 


Party Committee rooms. р 

One procedure is to write to the Chief Education Officer at the 

Council Offices. He is directly responsible to the Council for all that 

goes on. You will be assured of a reply, even if it does not come from 

him in person, and if your complaint is justified he will make an ` 
inquiry on the spot. It is no good complaining to other parents. If 

the problem is one outside the sphere of the Head, then it 15 best to 

write to the Education Officer. If you get no satisfaction, you can 

raise the matter with a local Councillor, or write to your Member of 
the Minister of Education a question in 


Parliament—this happens every week. Or a letter to the local or 
i times an effective way of ventilating 


some problem which no one $ 
These remedies, the remedies of the paren : 
as well as a right. They can be an чареазаце duty, porie f 
re unwilling to help and co-operate. o often 
eee when an actual proposal to do some- 
thing about it arises. They ‘don’t want any trouble’. 


But remember (һа w y X 
minority of issues that will need to be solved in this way. The vast 


jority of them will continue to be settled, as they always have 


been, by good sense; friendliness and humour. 
> 


Who is to Blame? , 1 
The cause of our major educational problems today—over-large 


amped buildings, shortage of teachers—is ultimately due 
:ted share of the national income which the Government 
of the day are prepared to spend in education. This proportion has 
only risen twofold since I9IO. тһе proportio: spent on Health 
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Service has risen fifteenfold. There is something wrong where 95 
‘per cent. of the nation's children are educated at one-third the cost 
per head of the other 5 per cent. 

Why is this? I believe it is fundamentally due to the same divorce 
between the people who run the schools and tbe people who use 
them. Even where politicians and officials were themselves educated 
in County Schools, it is the minority who, if they can afford it, do 
not send their own children to private schools. The overcrowded 
state of the schools forces many, against their wishes, to ‘cash out of 
the system’ for the sake of their children. The situation then arises 
that over and over again the most vocal, and most discontented, 
feeliñg they cannot use their own children as instruments of social 
change, їй fact desert the public systeth, and their voice is lost to the 
cause of raising standards in maintained schools. 

The vicious circle is thus perpetuated? Too little public money is 
spent on education. Overcrowded classes and cramped buildirigs 
drive parents away. Public opinion loses their help in “organising 
and directing public discontents on the present situation. The 
position thus does not improve, and the gulf between the Maintained 
Schools and the Independent Schools widens. 

Then, among people who were educated in Maintained Schools 
and have reached positions of responsibility in the Education Ser- 


vice, there is a tendency tà think, if not to say, ‘Look how I started 
and look where I have got то’. I ге 


after some prolonged and heated di 


At the local level there is th 
enough of the right type of people 
tees. I believe this is fundamental 


amounts to a maximum о! 
spent away from work 
А maximura of бе 


$ 
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But proof has to be given that the earnings are actually lost, or the^ 
domestic help actually employed up to the amount claimed. It is 
not difficult to see how unsatisfactory all this is, especially for those 
with young children at home. Repayment can be claimed for the 
cost of meals eaten on duty, and for travel from home to the County 
Wall. But when one considers that the chairman of a committee in 
big authorities is virtually doing a full-time job, and that regular 
attendance and study of the papers takes up many hours a week of 
an ordinary member's time, it will be seen how inadequate this is. 
. Jf we assume that the Chairman of a big Committee like Educa- 
tion has to be in his office, or in the schools, for five days a week, the 
° most he could claim would bé £5. Assuming he took off four weeks 
in the summer, two at Easter and Christmas, the maximum he 
could get would be £220 2 year. At the same time he is precluded 
from earning his living in any other way because of the time de- 
manded. The ‘loss of time’ basis of remuneration does not make it 
possible for many except retired people and married women with 
grown-up families to undertake this vital work. If we want to get the 
users of the schools, i.e. the young parents, playing a part in running 
the schools, at a time in their lives when they are vitally and humanly 
concerned, and galvanised by a ‘divine discontent’, then we must 
arrange for some payment for County afid Borough Councillors. 

We must organise and canalise public feeling about the defects of 
public education in this country. In the end it will be for the Govern- 
ment of the day to decide how much it is willing to spend on it. That 
decision will depend on public feeling. Let us parents make sure that 
we speak—clearly and loudly. More public money must be spent 
if a generation of children is not to be permanently handicapped. 
More money to attract extra teachers and keep down the size of the 
class, more money to modernise old school buildings and build new 
ones. More money to enable a wider variety of people to serve on 
‘Local Education Committees. All these are vital necessities. 

In this way a big step would be taken towards the ultimate aim 
of real equality of opportunity, achieved by unifying the Indepen- 
d and Maintained Schools into one system, where the merits of 
ER ds Все, апа where the educational needs and capacities 
n in ividual child are the sole consideration, irrespective of 

parents' ability to pay fees. 
ds n veck ee a great American Philosopher, and educationist, 
Su EA at the best and wisest parent wants for his own 
, that must the Community want for all its children. Anyeother 


ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon it t 
our democracy.’ That must be our ideal. A p Dg 
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THE WAY TO GET BETTER SCHOOLS N OW: 
A SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 


First and foremost education needs at greater share of the National 

Income than the present 3:3 per cent. This to be achieved by 
See Preface (а) Allocating to education a bigger Capital In- 
and p. 55 vestment programme, and less .to lower 
Priorities such as road transport, television. 


the rate of recent years. 
This extra money to be spent on 


Chapter 8 I School buildings 


(а) Providing тоге new schools more quickly— 
this to provide 


Éb. 51, 52, 53 1, more school places 
Chapter 9 . li. smaller classes 
Ih. 53. 54 ш 


* Opportunity to close down hopelessly 


5.57 (6) Modernisation and improvement of the old 
but Structurally sound schools—especially the 


Conversion of old elementary schools into 
А Secondary schools, = 


b. 58 (c) Complete re-organisation of the 5,000 'all-age* 


schools. Estimated £10 million a year for five 
years would do this job. 


Chapterg П Increasing supply of teachers 


Object here is to get smaller classes at earliest mo- 
ment by: 


(а) Raising teachers’ salaries by raising basic rates 
and introduction of 
1. equal pay 
ii. dependants’ allowances 
go 


v 
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pp. 62, 63 (b) Improvement of working conditions 
i. minimum standards for staff room, cloal? 
room and toilet arrangements to be en- 


forted. 
р. 69 E ii. installation of material aids to efficiency; 
e.g. internal and external telephone sys- 
> tems, in schools. 

[27 e iii. increased secretarial and clerical help. 
pp. 64, 65 iv. provision of non-teaching help for super- 
vising mid-day meal and break period, 
28 and cloakroom helpers in infant schools. 
р. 63 (с) Raising compulsory retiring age to 65 or о in 

suitable Xases. Ыы 
p.64 (d) Increase recruitment. of part-time teachers, 


e.g. married women whose families have passed 

the infant stage. : 
р. 65 2 (e) Recruitment of teachers’ assistants, especially 
f (but not exclusively) young persons between 
16 and 18 who would help with group work 


' among infants and juniors. 
р. 69 (Г) Increased use of mechanical aids to teaching 
; and learning. 
p. 65, 66 (а) Increased independence for Head Teachers so 


that there may be 
i. a greater attraction for first-rate people 
to take these jobs. 
ii. more diversity of type among main- 
tained schools. 
III More and better pre-school provision 
p.72 (a) Drive for more nursery school and nursery class 
provision especially after 1955. Emphasis on 
more flexible hours of attendance, e.g. morning 
or afternoon sessions only for youngest children. 
р. 73 (b) Development of *play-groups' ogganised and 
staffed by parents on voluntary basis. Profes- 
sional help to be available for advice and equip- 
ment. 
ph. 71, 72 (c) Introduction into Infant Schools everywhere 
the physical standards of the Nursery School, 
e.g. facilities for mid-day rest. 


IV Integration of Independent Schools into the public „system 
p. 48 A Royal Commission to be appointed to report on 
methods of integrating Indepencent Schools into 
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public system over a 10-year period, at the end of 
which paying fees for education would be illegal. 


V Increase of parental influence in educational administration 
pp. 86, 87 (a) Introduction of payment for County and 
County Borough Councillors, so that people 


in full-time work (including housewives) саг 
serve. 


5.87 (b) Review of arrangements for expenses of mem- 
bers of governing and managing bodies so that 
more parents may serve. № 

р. 86 (c) Increased delegation of administrative and 
financial power? to governing and managing 
bodies. : А 

р. 78 et seq. (d) Every encouragenient, where appropriate; ш 
formation of Parent- Teacher Associations. 

VI Minimising the significance of, and therefore the anxiety felt 
about, the Eleven Plus exam A 

Chapter 5 (a) Drive to recruit-more and more teachers with 

bh: 24, 25 new outlook on education in Secondary Mod- 
ern Schools, so that these schools shall not be 
felt to be a ‘second-best’. Tx. d 

© quu (b) Drive to raise standards of buildings an 
'hapter 5 


amenities in Secondary Modern Schools. _ 
Chapter 5 and (c) Less distinction between types of сасани 
5.75 ` offered in various types of Secondary Se 
e.g. encouragement to Modern Schools Ч 
provide courses in suitable cases leading t° 
General Certificate of Education, and pre 
technical training. а 
Ё. 75 (d) Grater possibility of transfer betweer various 
types of Secondary School—especially for 
children who develop mainly in their 'teens. 18 
тапу cases eleven is tc^ early to assess а child's 
> abilities and aptitudes. aks 
Encouragement of experiment in building 
comprehensive schools and a careful assess- 
ment of experience gained in them of providing 
for children of different aptitudes and abilities- 
b. 76 (f£) Integration of fee-paying schools into the pub- 
lic system will help solve this problem. 


VII Raising the school-leaving age to sixteen 


This to be done when the ‘bulge’ due to the increased 
bi»thrate has passed through schools, i.e. after 1960. 
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This book is a challenge to parents whoSvant the best education 
for their ciiidren. 


Part One describes "fairly and frankly what our educational 
system offers to fay, in order to help parents map out their 
child's career and to stimulate them to make their views ‘elt 


in the struggle to improve the ‘Cinderella’ of Britain’s social 
Services. 


Part Two suggests some of the remedies; how to reduce the" 
overcrowded classes, how to get more teachers, how to remove 5 
the anxiety about the Common Entrance exam, and to abolish 

the ‘double standard’ of private and State education. 


A d a â 
The closing pages summarise the many concrete proposals 


made in a book which is packed with information and hard- 
hitting views. 


The avthor was 2 member of the London County Council 
Education Committee for over fifteen years, and has an un- 
` rivalled experience as a mediator between school and parent. 

As mother of four children ther husband is Douglas Jay, M.P.),^ 


she is able to see every problem from the parent's point of 
view as well as that of the administrator. 
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